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The value of your meeting 


EPORTS come in from New Jersey, Kentucky, Utah, North Carolina 
and Virginia that the State League annual meetings just held there 
were the most successful ever. 


This is encouraging and as it should be. 


There has been some question about annual meetings this year. A few 
have suggested that annual meetings should not be held; a few have 
even thought it unpatriotic to hold meetings in times like these. 


But the logical extension of this argument is that the credit union 
movement itself is unpatriotic. If, on the other hand, credit unions do 
have value to the country, then so do meetings at which you learn to 
improve your credit union practices. If credit unions do have value to 
the country, then in times like these when credit union problems are more 
numerous and more complicated, we need meetings more than ever at 


which our problems can be discussed and our experience can be pooled. 


It is possible that some annual meetings never served this purpose 
very well—that they were social functions where dull reports were read 
and everybody slept late. To hold such meetings might be unpatriotic 
now, but it never was what you would call patriotic or useful. 


Since the last annual meeting period, at least four important subjects 
have become the center of discussion: the place of credit unions in war 
time, the place of credit unions in the post-war period, Defense Bonds 
and Regulation W. None of these problems has even begun to be solved 


yet. Tom Doig’s heated discussion of current credit union practices 


(p. 51) will set a lot of credit union people on their ears. 


Nobody knows all the answers in this field. The only way we can 
work toward the truth is by the democratic process of discussion. To 
be willing to go out on a limb for whatever we believe in is a most bind- 
ing obligation imposed on us by a government based on freedom of dis- 
cussion; it is equalled only by the obligation to climb back down again 
in time to join the majority when things we love hang in the balance. 
This is a duty we have, to our credit unions and to our country—to learn 
everything we can, to listen to everything anybody has to say, to con- 
tribute our own observations for what they are worth, to keep our eyes 
open and our minds open. 


On this is built the way of life we are defending. 
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Something’s wrong 


with credit union management | 


By TOM DOIG 


ET’S do a little straight thinking 
about the war. Let’s do a little 
straight thinking about the ex- 

pansion of industry. Let’s do a little 
straight thinking about wages. Let’s 
do a little straight thinking about 
what is happening to our standard of 
living. Let’s do a little straight think- 
ing about Regulation W. And then 
let’s do a little straight thinking about 
our credit union and its purpose. 

The war—we want to win it. Let’s 
do everything we can to help win it. 
Among other things let’s endeavor to 
uphold the morale of the people at 
home. It looks as if it will be a long 
war. The lives of millions of young 
men are being disrupted. While these 
men are upholding our way of life in 
all parts of the world, it is the duty of 
those of us who are at home to protect 
the institutions these men valued. One 
of these institutions is the credit 
union. Let’s you and I make the credit 
union safe. 

Expansion of industry—more men 
are being employed every day in de- 
fense industries. Many of these men 
have been out of work during a large 
portion of the last ten years. Many 
of them are heavily in debt. Many are 
involved with usurers. Some major 
industries have already been shut 
down in order that they may be re- 
constructed on a defense production 
basis. This means that large numbers 
of men are temporarily out of employ- 
ment. There is more need today for 
credit unions and credit union service 
than ever before. You and I should 
do something about that. Let’s or- 
ganize more and more and more credit 
unions. 

Wages—we like ’em, and the higher 
they are the better we like ’em. The 
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credit union movement is made up 
mostly of poor people. These poor 
people, you and I, are rapidly becom- 
ing the forgotten men. We hear much 
about the tremendous increase in 
wages. How much have yours in- 
creased? Mine haven’t increased at 
all and they’re not likely to. It is my 
opinion that the wages of only a very 
small portion of the people have been 
increased. The large mass have re- 
ceived no increase. Some folks are 
working 50 and 60 hours a week and 
naturally their pay envelope contains 
more cash but the per hour rate of 
their pay has not been increased. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
postal employees—their pay has not 
been increased. There are hundreds 
of thousands of underpaid school 
teachers—their pay has not been in- 


creased. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of state employees—their pay 
has not been increased. There are 
hundreds of thousands of municipal 
employees — their pay has not been 
increased. The folks who work for 
you in the credit union movement 
are being asked to absorb a great 
increase in living costs and at the 
same time invest at least 5 percent of 
their wages in Defense Bonds. But 
their pay has not been increased. 
What about the people who are em- 
ployed in the department stores, the 
knitting mills, the paper mills, the 
flour mills, etc.? Have they received 
any increase to your knowledge? 

We are constantly told that wages 
have increased greatly and prices have 
not increased much. I don’t believe it. 
My wages have not increased, but the 


F pi” on . 


> 


STAMPS 


HERE 





The sale of Defense Stamps to the school children of Denver, Colorado, is being handled 


through the Denver Public School Employees Credit Union. 


schools and fifty thousand children. 


The plan covers seventy-eight 


C. F. Budd is the credit union treasurer. 
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price I pay for sugar, for instance, has 
increased from 4 cents to 7% cents a 
pound. An increase of 8742 percent 

and I like sugar. The last automobile 
tire I bought was a second-hand one 
and it cost $12.50. Formerly I got new 
ones for $10.00. We used to buy cheap 
almon to feed to the cat at 13 cents a 


can. Now it costs something like 27 
ats I don’t even know anyone 
whose wages have gone up propor- 
tionately. Credit unions should en- 


deavor to bridge the gap between a 
fixed income and rapidly increasing 
costs of living by relaxing their rules 
governing loans. Our lending policy 
should be more liberal than ever and 
effort to our members 
through loans should be increased. 


our serve 


Standard of living—the standard of 
living of the mass of the people is 
being very rapidly reduced. I think 
we in America are glad to accept the 
reduction temporarily in order to win 
the war, but we don’t want to be 
kidded about it 


E’RE willing to go without auto- 

mobiles. We can reduce tremen- 
dously the amount of sugar we con- 
sume. We’re already wearing last year’s 
suit for another year because we've in- 
vested the price of a new one in De- 
fense Bonds and we can’t afford both. 
The overcoat which we swore would 
have to be replaced at the beginning 
of this season will now have to last 
three or four more years. We accept 
all this readily. We do not accept the 
thought (implied through exaggerated 
statements about increased wages) 
that our standard of living is being 
increased and therefore we should 
save more. Our standard of living has 
already been materially reduced and 
we know it. We're willing it should 
be during this emergency, but please 
don’t kid us about it. We have been 
taught for generations that we should 
strive to improve our living standard. 
Only the lazy man failed to do so. We 
are fighting this war to maintain our 
way of life, and that way of life in- 


cludes our living standard. Credit 
unions should realize that while all 
this goes on it is their business to 


members. The members 
feel that they have certain inalienable 
rights and one of these is the right to 
credit. There is really more need for 
loans today than ever before, and it is 
the business of the credit union to 
endeavor in every way to make those 
needed loans available. This will not 
tend toward inflation. We are only 
lending the money which we ourselves 
have saved, and we aren't rediscount- 
ing it in the credit union movement. 
Credit unions are freer from inflation- 
ary tendencies than any cther finan- 
cial institutions in America that I 
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New Credit Unions in January 


Fifty-three new credit unions in the 
United States have been reported for 
January. Ninety-one are reported as 





newly affiliated with their state 
leagues. 
know of. Let’s see to it that our mem- 


bers do not lose all their rights along 
with their standard of living. 
Regulation W—we in the credit 
union movement seemingly have been 
overly anxious to comply with this 
regulation. Credit union personal 
loans outstanding have decreased 
more rapidly and to a greater extent 
than the personal loans of banks, per- 
sonal lenders, and other agencies in 
the same field. These others who op- 
erate from a profit motive solely are 
determined to have their share of the 
business. Seemingly we have been 
much more patriotic and have leaned 
over backwards in enforcing the regu- 
lation among our members. 
Regulation W governs and endeav- 
ors to restrict INSTALMENT CRED- 
IT. It does not govern or in any way 
restrict a loan evidenced by a note 
which requires repayment in one lump 
sum. For example, the regulation per- 
mits a bank or other lending institu- 
tion, including credit unions, to make 
a $100 loan to a member to be repaid 
at the end of 30 or 60 or 90 days, or 
for that matter at the end of six 
months or two years, in one lump sum 
and it doesn’t place any restrictions 
on this loan. It is permissible under 
the regulation to lend a borrower $100 
for 90 days, and accept a note which 
calls for repayment of the whole sum 
at the end of 90 days, and then if the 
borrower comes in at the end of 90 
days and simply says that he only has 
$10 and not a hundred, the lender may 
accept the $10 as a payment and re- 
write the note for another 90 days for 
$90. This under the regulation is not 
deemed an instalment loan. Of course 
there can be no agreement between 
the lender and the borrower that there 
will be permission to renew the loan in 
this manner at the end of each 90 days. 
The note and any understanding be- 
tween the lender and the borrower 
must be to the effect that the entire 
sum is due at the close of the period. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent 
continuous renewals of such loans. 
Regulation W relates only to loans 
which are secured by a lien on a listed 
article purchased within 45 days prior 
to the date of the loan or which are in 
amounts less than $1500. If one of 
your members is heavily in debt and 
you wish to aid him by consolidating 
all of his bills and this requires a loan 
of more than $1500, then that loan 
even though repaid on an instalment 


basis is not in any way governed by 
Regulation W, so long as you do not 
take a lien on a listed article as se- 
curity for the loan. 

Loans secured by duly recorded 
first mortgages on improved real es- 
tate are entirely exempt from the reg- 
ulation. 

Loans to finance construction or 
purchase of an_ entire * residential 
building or other entire structure are 
completely immune from the regula- 
tion. 


Loans to refinance construction or 
purchase of an entire residential 
building or other entire structure are 
completely exempt. 

Any loan of more than $1,000 for 
the purpose of making repairs, altera- 
tions, or improvements upon real 
property in connection with existing 
structures is exempt, even though 
some of the materials purchased 
might be mechanical refrigeration, a 
sewing machine, a piano, etc., so long 
as the bona fide cash purchase price 
of these articles does not exceed 50 
percent of the total loan. 

Any loan for educational purposes 
is exempt from the regulation. 

Loans made for medical, hospital, 
dental, or funeral expenses are ex- 
empt, if the borrower is willing to 
make a statement that he could not 
reasonably meet the requirements of 
this regulation and that failure to ob- 
tain the loan would cause him undue 
hardship. 


LL these loans are exempt from the 
regulation, and the need for loans 
is really greater than ever before, yet 
credit union loan balances are de- 
creasing. Something is wrong with 
credit union management. Credit un- 
ions through their national organiza- 
tion have said that they will support 
the Government and the Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Board in carrying 
out the provisions of Regulation W. 
Credit unions believe in and are sup- 
porting the entire war program 
through the sale of Defense Bonds. 
Thousands of credit union members 
are among the armed forces of Uncle 
Sam, and at least three credit union 
members lost their lives at Pearl Har- 
bor. But all this is no reason why you 
and I as credit union managers should 
deprive our members of their legal 
privileges through our own ignorance 
or lack of interest in making all of the 
loans permissible under the regula- 
tion. 

And now, in all this confusion, what 
about the credit union? Our own lit- 
erature states that it is the function of 
the credit union to supply the mem- 
bers of a group of people with a sys- 
tematic plan of saving, thus making it 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The Bridge polls 
A Utah Credit Union Meeting 


HE Utah Oil Workers Credit Union of Salt Lake City held its annual 

meeting in January. It’s a sociable credit union: it held two dances and a 
steak fry in 1941, and the only members who didn’t come were those working 
on the night shift. 


Tue Brince asked officers and committeemen of the Utah Oil Workers what 
they thought was the job ahead for credit unions in 1942. Their answers are 
printed here with their pictures. 








“All credit unions,” said F. Clyde 
Riches, vice president, “can aid this 
country in the defense program by 
accepting the resolution adopted by 
the Utah State Credit Union League 
at its annual meeting. 

“In part it states ‘to support the 
national defense program in every 
possible manner, even though by so 
doing we must temporarily give up 
benefits previously enjoyed.’ 

“In other words, we will give up 
our dividends if such a course means 
speeding up the defense program.” 


6) 






“Every credit union,” said D. W. 
Reeve of the credit committee, “can 
aid the defense program by forming 
committees to collect waste paper, 
scrap metals and other salvage ma- 
terials the Government requires. Af- 
ter doing so, the materials should be 
placed in the hands of the local De- 
fense Coordinator.” 
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“We can all see how credit unions 
help the individual to save,” said 
Ferrin Jenson of the supervisory 
commiitee, “the borrower to save 
and relieve worry and make things 
easier for members through coopera- 
tion. 

“If we can do so much for each 
other, it is only logical that in an 
emergency we can do even more for 
our country through thrift and co- 
operation than we did for ourselves 
in peace times.” 





“We must not forget,” said Frank 
A. Yeamans of the entertainment 
committee, “that civilian morale is 
just as important as morale in the 
armed forces. We should strain our- 
selves to the limit in the purchase of 
defense bonds. But if we do not 
carry on with moderate entertain- 
ment, we are apt to assume a down- 
cast attitude toward our work and a 
defeatist attitude generally.” 





“Credit unions fit naturally into 
America’s Victory Program,” said 
secretary Harry M. George. “For 
years we have encouraged thrift, 
have helped ourselves by helping 
others. So in this emergency we will 
do the same things in an even big 
ger way by buying as many shares 
in America as we can.” 





“Credit union members,” said 
treasurer Alma C. Mauss, “can aid 
the defense program by doing the 
jobs given to them to the best of 
their ability and without grumbling. 
Don’t be a back-seat driver telling 
the Army. Navy and Marines how to 
win the war.” 





“Credit unions can aid the United 
States in its defense program by act- 
ing as agents for the sale of U.S. De- 
fense Bonds and Stamps,” said Presi- 
dent George E. Hardwick. “We are 
doing everything we can to encour- 
age our members to buy bonds.” 
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Credit Union Annual Meetings 


—Under the Microscope 


HE average credit union annual 

meeting was attended by 48 mem- 

bers out of an average member- 
ship of 545. These figures are indicated 
by a survey made by Tue Brince, in 
which 150 questionnaires were re- 
turned by credit unions selected to 
give fair representation to all parts of 
the country. Large credit unions, 
small credit unions, industrial credit 
unions, church credit unions, rural 
credit unions from every state in the 
Union and several Canadian provinces 
sent in reports, giving THE BrinceE its 
first comprehensive picture of how 
credit union annual meetings are be- 
ing conducted and what kind of turn- 
out they get. 

The 150 credit unions that replied 
have a total of 81,787 members, for an 
average of 545. This makes them big- 
ger than the national average based on 
an estimated 34% million members and, 
roughly, 10,000 credit unions. The 
total attendance at the 150 annual 
meetings reported was 7,151, or 8.7 per 
cent of the membership. 

Two kinds of meetings were plan- 
ned: straight business meetings and 
meetings with added educational and 
recreational features. Among the edu- 
cational activities programmed were 
guest speakers and group discussions; 
recreational activities included din- 
ners, refreshments, dancing, music, 
professional entertainers, card parties, 
bingo, movies and roller-skating. 

Seventy-seven of the credit unions 
canvassed held _ straight business 
meetings; seventy-three added edu- 
cational or recreational features. 
There are two observations to be 
made in regard to this: (1) the 
smaller credit unions tend to limit 
themselves to straight business meet- 
ings; (2) the addition of educational 
or recreational features tend to bring 
out a larger percentage of the mem- 
bership. 

The questionnaires show that the 
77 credit unions that held straight 
business meetings have a total mem- 
bership of 35,346 members, for an 
average of 459, of whom 7 per cent at- 
tended the annual meetings. The 73 
other credit unions have a total mem- 
bership of 46,441, an average member- 
ship of 636, of whom 10 per cent at- 
tended the annual meetings. 

It will be seen, however, that the 
average in each group is not what you 


would call a small credit union: many 
large credit unions hold straight busi- 
ness meetings. Again, the difference 
between 7 per cent attendance and 10 
per cent attendance is not very great, 
which leads you to suspect that the 
larger a credit union gets, the more 
difficult it is to draw a large annual 
meeting; this fact tends to counter- 
balance the pulling power of recrea- 
tional and educational programs. This 
conclusion seems to be supported by 
the fact that many small young credit 
unions, holding straight business 
meetings, were able to attract half or 
more of their members. 

Figures alone, of course, do not tell 
the story. A meeting may be well at- 
tended and still have little value. In 
an effort to get some idea of the spirit 
of the meetings, THE Bripce question- 
naire asked, “What is the value of 
your annual meeting? . . . Or is it just 
another necessary evil?” 

Twenty-eight replied that the an- 
nual meeting is just another necessary 
evil, is poorly attended, seems to be 
just a formality, ete. But—note this— 
of these 28 negative answers, 21 came 
from credit unions that held straight 
business meetings. Where there was 
education or recreation, there was 
also an overwhelmingly favorable 
estimate of the value of the annual 
meeting. 


OME of the favorable replies from 
credit unions that had educational 
or recreational activities, included: 

“It’s an awakening of the commu- 
nity. All members look forward to 
this occasion with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm.” 

“A chance for democracy to work at 
its best. The majority can be heard.” 

“Get all members together and let 
them see how our credit union is run 
and let them participate in its opera- 
ticns.” 

“Instructive value to members. 
Satisfaction in knowing how their 
money is handled.” 

“To let the members know just what 
the credit union is and what it can do. 
We also invited all wives to attend so 
they too can know about our credit 
union.” 

“Helps solve numerous problems 
and give the directors an idea of the 
feeling and views of our members.” 

“A chance to relieve steam. It isn’t 


a necessary evil. It has its place. To get 
the members out, we have to have a 
dinner and dance.” 

“Creates friendlier atmosphere 
among members. Brings members to- 
gether to become acquainted with 
each other as well as workings of the 
credit union. Have their questions 
answered. Real worth while.” 

“It promotes a better feeling among 
members and makes them realize the 
value of cooperation.” 

“Increase in membership and loans. 
Number wishing to help and serve. 
Next meeting to plan work for them.” 

From those that held straight busi- 
ness meetings, the following favor- 
able comments were received: 

“Our very favorable report silenced 
rumors of the instability of our credit 
union among a few of our members 
whose fears were unfounded, believ- 
ing the war would ruin the credit 
union movement.” 

“Members attending become better 
acquainted with the operation of their 
credit union. Advertising value. We 
usually have more members join after 
an annual meeting.” 

“One of the best 
builders we have.” 

“Gives us limited contact with most 
interested members. Helps us check 
up on ourselves as officers.” 

“The most successful meeting that 
has been held.” 

“It is about the only thing which 
keeps the credit union functioning.” 

It may be of value to give some of 
the answers more fully. Here are five 
credit unions’ full questionnaires: 

Credit Union A, an industrial credit 
union in Washington, was organized in 
1941. It now has 58 members and 800 
potential members. Its assets are 
$365. A guest speaker was present at 
the annual meeting—the treasurer of 
a neighboring credit union. Only eight 
members turned out. No dividends 
were declared. An annual report was 
published. 

Despite the small turnout, the 
treasurer reports, “A round table dis- 
cussion was had which was very edu- 
cational.” 

Credit Union B, a policemen’s credit 
union in Michigan, was organized in 
1935. It has 176 members out of 213 
potential. Fourteen members attended 
the annual meeting, which lasted one 
hour and at which there were no 


staff morale 
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speaker, no refreshments, no enter- 
tainment. The assets of the credit 
union are in excess of $31,000, and a 
5 per cent dividend was declared. 

In response to the question, “What 
is the value of your annual meeting?” 
the treasurer replies, “Required by 
law—Excellent discussion of insur- 
ance, Regulation W.” He adds, “Our 
board has purchased $2,000 in Defense 
Bonds in past seven months. We hold 
a total of about $3,200 of these bonds. 
Each member of this police depart- 
ment has signed for payroll deduction 
for Defense Bonds. 

“About $50 to $60 each year,” he 
continues, “is devoted to advertising. 
For 1941 we gave each member and 
potential member a 25-cent Defense 
Stamp, already pasted in a Defense 


Stamp Book. We have since sold $200 
worth.” 

Credit Union C, an industrial credit 
union in Connecticut, organized in 
1939, has 2,600 members and 7,000 
potential members. Eighteen came to 
the annual meeting. There were no 
speaker, no refreshments, no enter- 
tainment. The assets are $232,531, and 
a 4.8 per cent dividend was declared. 
A report of progress on Defense Bond 
sales was submitted. 

“Much progress made during 1941,” 
the treasurer reports, “but we recog- 
nize the necessity of an educational 
committee.” 

Credit Union D, a postal employees 
credit union in Wisconsin, was organ- 
ized in 1932 and has 68 members out 
of 75 potential. Twenty-five attended 


Annual Meetings Reported 


The January BRIDGE invited credit union members 
to submit reports and photographs of their credit union 
annual meetings. The accompanying photograph and 
reports were received in response and judged eligible 
for the prizes that were offered. 


Meeting in Topeka, Kansas 
Reported by Grover V. Roller 


The annual meeting of the Crosby 
Credit Union, Topeka, Kansas, out in 
the heart of the plains country, is leg- 
endary. 

Every credit unionist knows the fa- 
mous story of the 1940 meeting. The 
evening selected turned out to be one 
of the bitterest winter nights in the 
history of the city. Yet, 126 out of 135 
members attended the annual meeting 
and credit union party. 

This year with spirit as high as ever, 


the 1942 meeting was called for the 
evening of January 21 on the Hotel 
Jayhawk Roof. 

As members streamed into the 
beautifully decorated roof dining 
room, they were welcomed by official 
hosts and checked as present by secre- 
taries. Immediately, lusty singing of 
patriotic and timely airs broke forth 
and continued until it was dinner time. 

Among the orderly proceedings and 
the well-prepared reports of the meet- 
ing itself, two events were more than 
usually noteworthy. The first of these 
was a short address by Mr. C. L. E. 


the annual meeting, which lasted two 
hours and at which the members vot- 
ed to invest the guaranty fund in De- 
fense Bonds. A 4 per cent dividend 
was approved. A quarter-barrel of 
beer, poker and sheephead made up 
the recreational program. “A general 
get-together,” reports the treasurer. 

Credit Union E, a railroad credit 
union in Nebraska, was organized in 
1936, has 1,079 members and 890 still 
to join. The attendance at the annual 
meeting was 350. A director of the 
state league spoke on Defense Bonds, 
and there was a program of music and 
folk dancing by school children. The 
assets of the credit union are $152,287, 
and a dividend of 4 per cent was de- 
clared. “Very valuable from an edu- 
cational standpoint,” reports’ the 
treasurer. 


Edwards, Secretary of the National 
Dry Goods Association, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Crosby Bros. Store, 
and a staunch advocate of credit 
unions. Mr Edwards stated “we should 
all be proud of your experience in 
saving dollars and in lending dollars, 
but more important than these, the 
good that has been done in the lives 
of so many of you through the credit 
union.” 

Another highlight was the reading 
by President Grover Roller of a letter 
from a former member, now con- 
nected as a mechanic with the Air 
Force somewhere in South Carolina. 
He wrote, “Grover, I want to take this 
opportunity to express my gratitude to 
you and the credit union for the help 
they gave me when I decided to go to 
school in Kansas City. My advance- 
ments all are responsible for the train- 
ing that I received in school, and I 
could not have had the opportunity to 

(Continued on page 67) 





The Crosby Credit Union, Topeka, Kansas, held its annual meeting on the Hotel Jayhawk Roof. Dancing and bingo provided the 
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entertainment. 
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5 and still growing— 


F IT hadn't been for the war, the 
Municipal Credit Union of New 
York City would have thrown a 
party recently. For January 1942 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Municipal’s charter. Municipal 
opened for business in 1917 
Twenty-five years is a ripe old age 
for a credit union. But Municipal, long 
the biggest credit union in the country, 
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shows no sign of slackening its growth. 
The number of city, county and state 
employees in the field of membership 
continues to increase by leaps and 
bounds; New York’s two oldest sub- 
way systems have recently come un- 
der city ownership, adding vast num- 
bers of employees to the city payroll 

Membership—28,708; shares—$4,- 
335,050; deposits—$607,996; loans out- 





The officers of the Municipal 

Credit Union of New York pro- 

vide room for members making 

loans (top), members making 

payments and deposits (center), 

credit committee meetings (bot- 

tom) and other credit union ac- 

tivities. 

standing —$3,643,987.31; guaranty fund 
and surplus—$532,602.70; these are the 
figures as of December 31, 1941. 

Twenty-five years, especially the 
last twenty-five years, can mean a 
good deal in the way of experience. 
The Municipal Credit Union is now 
entering its second war period; it has 
weathered two depressions. 

Yet the gains in membership and 
shares faltered in only one year— 
1933. Then, for a brief moment, the 
credit union lost a little ground: mem- 
bership fell from 13,447 to 12,169; 
shares dropped off from $1,709,880 to 
$1,688,230. But the next year the up- 
ward swing set in again. Loan volume 
was affected a little more seriously: 
balances were down at the end of 
1932, down for 1933, but up again from 
then on. 

There is no difference between the 
members of this credit union and the 
members of any other. Except, per- 
haps, that they need credit union serv- 
ice more than some. People on civil 
service payrolls are often reckless 
with money: they are exposed to more 
temptations to spend, they are on 
more sucker lists, it is easier for them 
to get credit—with the result that they 
often go off the deep end. 


AKE the young woman, a school 

teacher, who is one of Municipal’s 
prize members. Like many school 
teachers, she had no special aptitude 
for money management. When a rela- 
tive died, leaving her $27,000, she went 
on a gambling spree. 

She became a horse player. How 
fast the bookies went through her in- 
heritance is not on the record, but a 
day came when her $27,000 was gone 
and she was in debt for $3,000 more. 
She was on the books of a number of 
loan companies, which were glad 
enough to lend her money without ex- 
amining the purpose too closely. 

Practically all her salary was going 
into paymerts to loan companies. She 
has admitted that she went to bed 
every night with a prayer that she 
wouldn't wake up. How good a teacher 
she was at this point you can guess for 
yourself. 

Somebody told her about the Mu- 
nicipal Credit Union, for which she 
had been eligible since starting work 
but of which she had never heard. In 
a last desperate effort, she went to the 
credit union office and told her whole 
woeful story. 

The credit union got in touch with 
the loan companies, made it clear that 
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they were in danger of losing their 
money entirely, consolidated the 
young woman’s loans and put her on 
a workable basis. She has been paying 
off her credit union loan at the rate of 
$66 a month, which she can well afford, 
and has never missed a payment in the 
approximately two years since. She 
has taken a new grip on life. 

The President of the Municipal 
Credit Union is William Reid, who is 
President of the Credit Union National 
Association and New York’s City Col- 
lector. The manager and general coun- 
sel is Frank R. Rubel, who directs the 
activities of the twenty-five full-time 
employees. 

All board members with one excep- 
tion are civil service employees of 
long standing. The first vice-president 
is Thomas J. Patterson of the Bureau 
of the Budget. The second vice-presi- 
dent is Stanley C. Bresnick of the 
Board of Education. The treasurer is 
Joseph Moore of the Department of 
Markets. The secretary is Robert H. 
Farrell of the office of the President 
of the Borough of Queens. Assistant 
secretary is Harry R. Langdon of the 
Department of Sanitation. Other di- 
rectors represent the Board of Trans- 
portation, the Board of Education, the 
office of the President of the City 
Council, the office of the President of 
the Bronx, the Department of Public 
Works and the Police Department. 

The Municipal has just moved into 
new offices. Three big rooms and four 
smaller ones provide space for mem- 
bers applying for loans, members 
making deposits, records and book- 
keeping, credit committee meetings 
and offices. The impression you get as 
you wander through is one of big 
business—files, business machines and 
more files. The twenty-five employees 
do not seem like a crowd. 


HE operating problems of a credit 
union of this size, with 28,000 
members and granting 17,000 loans in a 
year, call for a high degree of organi- 
zation. To get a credit committee of 
nine men together to pass on an aver- 
age of 332 loans a week, as they did 
last year, is no small feat. You get the 
feeling as you go through the Munici- 
pal offices that the mere problem of 
size has made such demands on the 
energy and ingenuity of the officers 
that certain other problems have had 
to be skimped. 
The education problem, for instance. 
The test of a cooperative, it has been 
said, is, “Do the members rule?” Any- 
body taking a hard look at the Munic- 
ipal would find difficulty in answering 
that question. The attendance at an- 
nual meetings is very poor. What 
Municipal needs more than anything 
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else is educational work—Reid says 
so, Rubel says so. 

The dimensions of an educational 
program under the circumstances are 
enough to take your breath away. 
The officers want it, but look at what 
they’re up against. 


The membership is 28,000. Twenty- 
eight thousand policemen, firemen, 
school teachers, truck drivers, subway 
guards, street cleaners, park attend- 
ants, filing clerks, lawyers, recrea- 
tion directors, building maintenance 
men, bus drivers, elevator operators, 
accountants, market inspectors, court 
attendants, stenographers—scattered 
through five boroughs over an area 
of 310 square miles. 


Count up, if you can, how many 





Frank R. Rubel, Manager 


demands there are on the interest of 
these 28,000 members, rubbing elbows 
every day with seven million other 
New Yorkers: how many movie 
houses, theaters, concert halls, libra- 
ries, churches, labor unions, political 
clubs, fraternal societies, benevolent 
associations, bowling alleys, card par- 
ties, baseball games, ho¢key matches, 
horse races, night clubs, public parks, 
bathing beaches, pool rooms, night 
schools, loan offices, hock shops, ama- 
teur entertainments, art galleries, ra- 
dio sets and beer joints. 


The credit union competes with all 
these for loyalty and support. It also 
competes with city pension plans 
which cover 85,000 city employees and 
from which they can borrow within 
limits. It competes with the network 
of banks, which are happy to lend 
money to civil service employees at 
lower than loan-company rates. It 
competes with the aggressively adver- 
tising loan companies. 


Ask Manager Frank Rubel what he 
thinks are the values of a credit union 
to the members, and he will tell you 
plenty. A credit union is banking 
humanized, he says. A credit union’s 
job is to supply the modern need for 
credit, to encourage wise borrowing, 


to provide a convenient means for 
thrift. The credit union should stimu- 
late fraternization among its members 
and develop an active interest among 
them in the management of the credit 
union. 

Thus far, he admits, the Municipal’s 
record has been one of great efficiency 
on the banking side and relatively 
little activity on the human side. There 
is no question that Municipal’s mem- 
bers benefit by their membership. The 
fact that membership is continually 
growing indicates that. The low in- 
terest rate on loans (Municipal 
charges 3 per cent discount) repre- 
sents the kind of service Municipal 
has strained itself to give, and in line 
with this is the fact that the credit 
union helps its members find ways of 
buying goods at discount houses and 
promotes group medical insurance for 
them. 


UT, “I shouldn’t be handling this 

routine work,” Mr. Rubel tells 
you, “I shouldn’t have to bother with 
the average run of delinquencies 
They’re paying me too much for that 
They should be getting a real educa- 
tional program for their money. Maybe 
the time will come when we have our 
operating problems well in hand and I 
can step out and do something more 
constructive in the line of membership 
education.” 

William Reid became active in the 
Municipal Credit Union. in the early 
20’s, when it was paying a regular 
7.2 per cent dividend on shares. It 
struck him that if a credit union could 
pay a rate like that, there was room 
for a downward revision of the in- 
terest rate on loans. He and others in- 
terested in the problem began a drive 
to lower the loan rate. Today the rate 
at the Municipal is 3 per cent discount 
The dividend rate has shrunk propor- 
tionately and has now been set also at 
3 per cent. This policy, the directors 
feel, is equally a policy of service to 
borrowers and to investors, whereas 
the old policy tended to favor the in- 
vestors. Municipal also accepts de- 
posits, which now amount to $607,996 
and on which an interest rate of 2 per 
cent is paid, compounded semi-an- 
nually. In keeping with its policy of 
serving borrowers, fines on delinquent 
loans have lately been abolished. 

In 1941 the number of borrowers 
was 17,263 out of a total membership 
at the end of the year of 28,708. This 
is a percentage of 60 per cent, which 
seems to be about normal in the credit 
union’s experience. There have been 
fluctuations in the percentage of bor- 
rowers, but since 1927 the range of 
fluctuation has only been between 56 
and 64 per cent. The following table 
gives the percentage for each year: 
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Percentage of 


Year borrowing members 
1927 ...64 
1928 . oa 
1929 .. 60 
1930 . _ 
1931 . oe 
1932 .. .. 60 
1933 . conae 
1934 ..... .. 09 
1935 . oeae 
1936. awe 
1937 . 61 
1938 . 63 
1939 . ..61 
1940 .. .. 60 
SPEER evcesens .60 


It is interesting to note that the new 
low interest rate on loans does not 
seem to have increased the demand; 
at least it does not seem to have turned 
any members into borrowers. Such a 
judgment is contingent on other vari- 
ables, of course, such as changes in 
attitude by the credit committee to- 
ward loan applications, but the trend 
in percentage of borrowers has been 
slowly down over the last four years. 
You would not necessarily think of 
this as typical, however, since city 
employees’ salaries were not affected 
by the defense boom of 1940 and 1941. 

People borrow for numerous rea- 
sons. The loans a credit union makes 
are classified as provident and produc- 
tive. Economists have other classifi- 
cations: they call loans made for the 
purpose of durable goods consumers’ 
capital financing, on the assumption 
that a loan made for this purpose is 
not really a debt but a liability which 





is offset in the consumer's books by 
an asset such as an automobile or re- 
frigerator. A loan made to help make 
ends meet when the consumer’s obli- 
gations have outstepped his income is 
called deficit financing. It sometimes 
causes surprise when it is pointed out 
that borrowing by consumers shrinks 
when times are bad, and expands 
when times are good. No doubt the 
reason for this is that while in bad 
times people may increase their bor- 
rowing for deficit financing—that is, 
to supplement shrinking income when 
the purchase of necessities is at stake 
—this increase is more than canceled 
by the shrinkage in borrowing for the 
purchase of durable goods. 

Some day someone may make a 
study of this in credit union practice. 
As it is, we can offer a breakdown of 
the purpose of loans made by the Mu- 
nicipal Credit Union during August, 
1941—the only month for which such 
a study has been made. The number 
of loans made during the month was 
2,556, and the amount involved was 
$341,904. 


Number 

Purpose of loans Amt. 
NN de eae 48 $ 8,323 
Medical care ............. 220 25,615 
Hospital service........... 85 11,235 
Dental service ............ 218 18,293 
I go tho alge aaie 7 857 
UE MER ccccnccnesesneas 31 6,039 
Real estate, purchase of... 19 8,808 
Mortgage and interest on 

| a ee 27 6,773 
0 Peery or eee 32 3,799 
House repairs, painting,etc. 61 10,793 
PRE es ae ae 64 5,704 
Automobiles, purchase of.. 41 15,462 





MUNICIPAL CREDIT UNION OF NEW YORK 


Members at Shares outstand- Loans outstand- __ Divi- 
beginning ing beginning ing beginning dend Amount of 

Year of year of year of year rate dividend 
1916 ... 0 0 0 Sey Se ee 
1917 ... 19 $ 570 0 72% $ 671 
1918 ... 600 20,509 $ 22,023 7.2 2,200 
1919 ... 1,053 52,636 47,025 7.2 6,334 
1920 ... 2,332 141,492 142,558 7.2 11,914 
1921 ... 3,453 216,432 236,506 7.2 17,290 
1922 ... 4,712 305,598 338,963 7.2 26,261 
1923 ... 6,285 473,180 455,281 1.2 36,400 
1924 ... 7,535 609,335 661,675 6 41,556 
1925 ... 8,733 838,980 820,884 6 50,196 
1926 ... 9,212 935,720 1,033,846 6 55,516 
1927 ...10,002 1,017,490 1,137,424 6and3.6extra 60,332 and 36,199 extra 
1928 ...10,667 1,090,355 1,176,537 6 65,263 
1929 .. .11,697 1,140,170 1,225,409 6 65,304 
1930 ...12,141 1,165,860 1,361,983 6 72,534 
1931 ...12,648 1,415,155 1,459,840 6 85,240 
1932 ...13,188 1,563,480 1,518,042 6 94,667 
1933 ...13,447 1,709,880 1,421,236 6 97,297 
1934 ...12,169 1,688,230 1,121,346 6 97,638 
1935 ...12,333 1,700,590 1,420,456 6 102,432 
1936 ...13,032 1,801,510 1,478,243 6 109,272 
1937 ...14,237 1,944,735 1,632,739 5 101,338 
1938 ...17,748 2,287,535 2,197,663 5 122,142 
1939 ...21,617 2,762,065 2,759,192 5 153,049 
1940 ...24,441 3,544,925 2,783,368 3 112,266 
1941 ...27,299 4,153,225 3,483,966 3 121,200 
1942 .. .28,708 4,335,050 3,643,987 
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Automobile repairs ....... 33 3,679 
Washing machines, refrig- 

erators, oil burners, ete. 11 2,408 
ID 6 da wc cane aa 188 32,234 
Moving expenses.......... 27 1,558 
SE nach sapere ces 240 17,634 
Uniforms and equipment.. 23 904 
Insurance, mostly life..... 40 4,120 
Vacation and travel....... 432 48,838 
Consolidate, refinance, 

MEE godenaecvecscat 709 =108,828 

NE cnigfias. 3, aca deirars ..2,556 $341,904 


Municipal’s operating statement for 
1941 makes interesting material: 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND 


EXPENSE 
For fiscal year ended December 31, 1941 
Income 
Interest earned on loans....... $194,021.59 


Interest earned on investments 42,253.30 
Interest on savings bank 


I og pe 893.66 
Miscellaneous income......... 175.11 
Total income................ $237,343.66 


Expenses 


Office salaries................. $ 47,238.50 





Credit committee expenses.... 4,004.00 
Fees—auditors ............... 1,220.00 
Fees—auditors (supervisory 

ARES ee 600.00 
Fees—investment counsel .... 1,078.81 
Legal expenses................ 1,661.06 
Printing and stationery........ 1,989.34 
Superintendent of Banks...... 710.04 
Social security and unemp. ins. 1,728.77 
Depreciation of furniture, fix- 

tures and equipment........ 2,979.98 
All other expenses............ 12,950.31 

Total expenses.............. $ 76,160.81 


ee $161,182.85 
The item listed as all other expenses 
is broken down as follows: 


DEE Gi. cc kecicakecdecoud $ 299.20 
WUD Bicvalivucs valve ceotceres 1,472.58 
DEE bbs weet ceihxxceeanas 1,420.81 
CE Sisdcenlividwasseieuces 69.60 
Ee ee 835.31 
Reimbursement—supper money __ 1,000.50 
Reimbursement—officers’ 

DE. 6 GiKe 2: rant Grn wew!dms- 6 1,200.00 
Maintenance and repairs to 

eee 750.14 
Supplies for operation......... 514.57 
Warehouse and safe deposit 

2. See ae 263.80 
Holmes protection............. 515.90 
Dues—N. Y. State League... .. 1,750.00 
Civil lists and subscriptions... 612.00 
Meetings—board of directors. . 532.80 
Fees to become Commissioner 

EE ed once waa/whcn Rene ca 61.25 
RP Saree Seer 11.60 
ee 38.65 
Tax on sale of bonds......... 47.50 
Expenses—delegates to conven- 

ME Sat piendanneiwsncccctwe 132.00 
Miscellaneous ................. 534.95 
SAID oeicccccccvccccce 887.15 


You have no doubt in your mind at 
all that Municipal is serving its mem- 
bers well in their financial problems. 
You know that the officers are doing 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Our 
First 
Hundred 
Members 


By HUGH G. STOUT 


Member of the Board 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


ECENTLY 
R’ my close 
friend 
died suddenly 
—the man who 
signed note 
number one of 
the Portland 
(Oregon) 
Teachers Cred- 
it Union on 
January 3, 
1933. An ex- 
amination of his account revealed that 
the CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 
will pay a claim of $410 and that the 
widow will have $210 from his share 
balance to use for the expenses inci- 
dent to the final illness. 

The words of the minister at the 
funeral where so many of our intimate 
friends were gathered started a remi- 
niscence. I remembered the fourteen 
years of our association; how he had 
attempted to solve the problem of rais- 
ing a family of five on an inadequate 
income; what pleasure he had ex- 
pressed over the prospect of a brighter 
future, with all but one of the four 
children through school and self-sup- 
porting; his confession that the only 
milestone of life that frightened him 
was that he would soon become a 
grandfather. So many intimate little 
things—and weaving in and out of the 
picture of happiness and sorrow, the 
credit union for the past eight and 
one-half years had played an impor- 
tant part; we had helped this man and 
his family. Hed we benefited others 
so much? 

The result of this soliloquy is this 
study of the financial activities of the 
first one hundred members in the 
Portland Teachers Credit Union. In 
our nearly nine years of operation we 
have grown from $65 to $235,000, and 
that growth has been accomplished 
while limiting monthly share invest- 
ments for the past five years. Twenty- 
seven of our first one hundred mem- 
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bers have at some time or other served 
in an official capacity and have en- 
joyed that service. Nine of the first 
one hundred are still active as officers 
and as board and committee members. 
Five members have died, while six 
have changed to other occupations and 
are no longer members. 

Eighty-seven of the original one 
hundred members have added to their 
share investment from time to time. 
The total amount saved over the years 
amounts to $35,005.82, which has 
earned $6,359.33 in dividends. The 
eighty-nine remaining members still 
have an investment of $25,586.17; of 
these, twenty are borrowers owing 
$6,943.38. 

A study of individual accounts in- 
dicates that we ruin our business by 
helping people to get out of debt. 
Sixty-six of the original one hundred 
have borrowed a total of $105,848.73 
and have repaid $98,905.35. Two 
patronage dividends have been made, 
a substantial guaranty fund has been 
accumulated, and not one borrower of 
this group has failed to properly clear 
his obligation. Nor has there ever 
been a dispute over terms or costs. 

Figures are impressive, but the 
stories behind the activities of saving 
and borrowing are far more interest- 
ing. One investor has never missed 
her regular saving for a single month; 
she has paid cash for a home and a 
car through her savings in the credit 
union. 


NE of our borrowers just achieved 

his life ambition—to be out of 
debt. This borrower first came to us 
with two notes of $30 each. In the pre- 
vious year he had paid $108 interest on 
these two obligations and still owed 
the original principal of $60. During 
eight and one-half years this man bor- 
rowed $4,738.50, repaid it all with in- 
terest, and saved in small sums $305.94 
in shares. During this same period his 
family increased from two to four. He 
purchased a home in which he has a 
substantial equity. He owns, free of 
debt, the furniture in his home and an 
inexpensive automobile. He has fi- 
nanced four major operations for the 
family. He has avoided bankruptcy. 
He has been able to hold his head up 
in the community and to become an 
active worker in at least two civic 
clubs. He is neither afraid nor 
ashamed to attend an open meeting 
and to explain what the credit union 
has done for him and his family. It is 
an interesting incident to recall that 
when our books were being fine- 
toothed by the examiners, and shortly 
after they had been orating at length 
about how “bad” this account ap- 
peared, this man came in with a sud- 
den serious emergency involving 


surgery for a small child who had just 
been gravely injured. 

“What shall I do?” I inquired of the 
examiner. 

“What are you going to do, and why 
are you waiting to do it?” he re- 
plied. The examiner never forgot the 
incident and frequently inquires about 
the family. 

The first one hundred members have 
gone through the usual changes of life 
—there are recorded a number of 
marriages, children, divorces, deaths, 
new homes, serious illnesses, automo- 
biles, good investments, bad invest- 
ments, resignations and retirements. 
Many have helped members of their 
families to become established in 
homes or businesses. 

After studying these first one hun- 
dred members, I believe that they have 
been happy and satisfied with their 
membership. Probably those people 
who have served in some official ca- 
pacity have received the most enjoy- 
ment and benefit. I do know this: 
Should I be asked what I would rather 
do more than anything else in the 
world if I could go back ten years in 
my life, I would answer, “I'd like to 
help organize a credit union and serve 
as its treasurer.” 


25 and Still Growing— 


(Continued from page 58) 


things to keep their members in- 
formed. The annual statement Muni- 
cipal publishes is a miodel for the de- 
tailed information it gives. Municipal 
subscribes to five hundred copies of 
Tue Brince and gives them to mem- 
bers who come into the office. Bor- 
rowers’ protection insurance is one of 
the services the credit union provides. 

On February 2 a new policy was in- 
augurated: loans from $1,000 to 
$2,000 are now made with 100 per 
cent wage assignment as the only se- 
curity; interest charged is 4 per cent 
discounted. 

Yet you are left with certain ques- 
tions in your mind. You wonder, 
for one thing, if it is to be the fate 
of all giant credit unions to become 
benevolent banking institutions rather 
than democratic units with active 
membership participation. You won- 
der what will happen when Munic- 
ipal really opens up with an educa- 
tional program, because you know 
that on that everything depends: ev- 
erything you think about big credit 
unions and small credit unions and 
what kind of ideas people get from 
being members. You are by no means 
pessimistic about it, but you can see 
that the job is going to take tremen- 
dous work. 

It will be worth while to stick 
around and watch. 














You are invited to submit your questions 
on any credit union problems to this 
department. You are also welcome to 
contribute your own ideas on the answers 
printed here. What’s on your mind? 








WHAT ABOUT IT? 


By TOM DOIG 


+ 


Borrower's Statement and Evidence 
of Credit 


Question (from Louisiana): Am 
writing you for information concern- 
ing Regulation W Form 564 and 565 
from Federal Reserve 
3ank. I want to know if 
we (the credit union) 
have to use those forms 
in making a loan to pay 
bills, as we do not loan 
money on listed articles, 
as all of our loans are co- 
makers only, such as to 
pay bills, as our union is 
small, and we do not 
make large loans, and I 
want to know if we can 
still use form FCU-200 
Rev. application for loans 
in place of Regulation W. 

Answer: It is necessary that the 
credit union use form FR-564, State- 
ment of Borrower, (Cuna Supply Co- 
operative Form Reg. W-4), in connec- 
tion with each loan which is made, 
and it is also necessary that the credit 
union furnish the borrower with form 
Reg. W-1 or a similar notice to the 
effect that a loan has been granted to 
him. These two must be made out in 
connection with each loan, regardless 
of the security or purpose of the loan. 


Tom 


Membership 

Question (from Louisiana): ! also 
want to know if a member of our 
credit union leaves the firm and goes 
elsewhere to work for some other 
company, can he still be a member of 
our credit union? 

Answer: Whether a member who 
leaves the sphere of operation of your 
credit union may retain his member- 
ship depends on your own by-laws, 
which, since you are a Federal credit 
union, probably provide that the 
member may continue his member- 





ship if the Board of Directors feel this 
to be proper, but that he may not 
borrow beyond his own share holdings 
after leaving the sphere of operation 
of the credit union. 


Collections 
Question (from Louisiana): We have 
a few members who have left our em- 
ployer and yet owe loans, and we have 
been unable to collect 
from them, as some have 
not yet gotten work; in 
that way it makes the co- 
maker have to pay these 
loans off. So the co-mak- 
ers want to know if the 
interest can be cancelled 
and just pay the princi- 
pal. The board of di- 
rectors and members are 
willing to omit paying in- 
terest in order to get the 
Doig principal paid up, as they 
feel it too much expense 
to pay loans and also interest. 
Answer: In the collection of loans 
from co-makers it seems to me it is 
entirely within the jurisdiction of your 
board to determine that the co-maker 
may pay the principal only, without 
interest. I do not think we should be 
too hurried in collecting from co- 
makers. The credit union structure 
depends on co-makers, and if too 
many people are penalized for signing 
notes for others there will soon de- 
velop a great deal of unwillingness to 
endorse notes at all, which, if carried 
to any lengths, would completely de- 
stroy the credit union. Every effort 
should be made to collect from the 
man who borrowed the money before 
we resort to collection from the co- 
maker. It is our business insofar as 
possible to protect the co-maker. In 
most cases today, men who leave the 
employment of your company will be 
employed elsewhere in the very near 
future and I think we should wait a 
bit and make a serious effort to col- 
lect from the borrower. 


Loans Under Regulation W 


Question (from Wisconsin): Reg- 
ulation W allows certain exceptions 
according to Section 6, Page 11, and 
even though we feel the following 
problem falls under the exceptions, 
we wish your verification. 

We have a member at the present 
time who made a loan with us prior to 
the adoption of Regulation W and who 
is paying us $25 a month on this loan. 
In addition, he has a car loan else- 
where, which was also made prior to 
1941, and has incurred doctor, hos- 
pital, and funeral expenses. He also 
has several additional current bills, 
and because of increasing costs and 
other unforeseen happenings, he is 
unable to meet the payments. We 
would be glad to grant him a complete 
loan, but he would not be able to pay 
it back in 18 months. In fact, he needs 
$1100 to pay up all obligations, and 
the maximum he could pay per month 
at the present time is $40, which would 
run for a period of 32 months, includ- 
ing interest. 

If we obtain a “Statement of Neces- 
sity” at this time stating all of the 
facts, can we grant the loan for 32 
months? 


Answer: The “Statement of Neces- 
sity” permits us to renew a loan but 
only for 18 months, and would there- 
fore be useless in this case. 

There are several different ways of 
handling the proposed loan of $1100 
to one of your members, any of which 
would comply with Regulation W, and 
I am setting forth two of these meth- 
ods in the order in which I would 
utilize them were I in your position. 

You say that your member has a 
loan which was originally extended to 
him previous to last September 1 on 
which he is paying $25 a month, and 
in addition he has a car loan else- 
where also extended him previous to 
last September 1. It would have been 
very helpful to me had you told me 
the balance on each of these loans and 
the amount of new money which your 
member wishes to obtain. Regulation 
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W provides that any contracts out- 
standing previous to September 1 may 
be renewed once for any number of 
months for which you desire to make 
the loan, so long as you still comply, 
of course, with the law under which 
your credit union is operating, with 
this exception: any new money ad- 
vanced to the borrower in addition to 
the amounts necessary to cover these 
old loans, must be repaid within 18 
months. 

You say that your member can af- 
ford to pay $40 a month including in- 
terest, which would be approximately 
$30 a month without interest. If your 
member repaid $30 a month for 18 
months, he would in that time pay to 
you a total of $540. If the balance on 
your old loan to him, which he is now 
paying off at the rate of $25 a month, 
plus the balance which he owes on 
the car, amounts to $560, then you can 
lend him $1100 and spread the repay- 
ment over 37 months at $30 a month 
and he would repay you in the 37 
months at this rate, a total of $1110. In 
the meantime, the $30 a month being 
repaid to you would amount in 18 
months to $540, so that the new money 
advanced would be repaid in 18 
months in accordance with the law. 
If the balance he owes on the car plus 
the balance which he owes you 
amounts to at least $560, then the 
foregoing describes the manner in 
which I would rewrite the loan. 

If the balance he owes on the car 
plus the balance he owes you amounts 
to more than $560, then you can give 
him more time, as in that case the new 
money advanced him would be less 
and all you have to watch for is that 
the new money shall be repaid within 
18 months. In cases of renewals of 
credits extended previous to Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem doesn’t care how much time you 
give the man to repay that old debt. 
They are interested only to be sure 
that the new money advanced him is 
returned to the credit union within 
18 months. 

Let us assume, however, that the 
balance which he owes on the car plus 
the balance which he owes you 
amounts to only $100, and he wants to 
obtain $1,000 of new money. Then 
that $1,000 of new money must be 
repaid within 18 months and this 
would amount to $55 a month, which 
in this case would be prohibitive. 
Should this be the case, I would divide 
this loan into two loans and under 
section 6 (d) set forth on page 11 of 
the regulation, I would obtain from 
the member a statement to the effect 
that a certain portion of this money is 
to be used to pay doctor, hospital and 
funeral expenses, and making that as 
a separate loan would give the mem- 
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ber all the time he wanted for repay- 
ment. Then the second loan would be 
made as a renewal of a pre-September 
credit to cover the balance of his car, 
the balance he owes you and current 
bills, and this loan could be worked 
out on the same basis as set forth in 
my first suggestion. 


Dividends 


Question (from Tennessee): For 
our benefit, will you please give me a 
correct interpretation of Section 2 of 
Article 19, Dividends, of credit union 
by-laws. 

Does this mean that only those com- 
pleted shares in credit union at close 
of year should draw dividends, or 
should those completed shares in 
credit union at close of each month 
draw proportionate dividends? 

For example, party had $500 in 
credit union share account on Janu- 
ary 1, 1941. On November 1, 1941, he 
withdrew $400, leaving a balance of 
$100 in credit union share account on 
December 31. Should he receive pro- 
portionate dividends on the $400 with- 
drawn, or only on the $100 remaining 
in share account at close of year? 

Another example: Party had $50 in 
credit union share account on January 
1. He deposited $100 on March 1, 
another $100 on May 1, another $200 
on July 1. On December 1 it was 
necessary for him to withdraw $400. 
He could not afford to borrow the 
money needed. 

Would he, under credit union by- 
laws operated under state charter, be 
due proportionate dividends on the 
$400 withdrawn or only on the $50 
remaining in credit union share ac- 
count at end of year? 

Answer: Section 3855 of the Ten- 
nessee credit union law reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Dividends.—At the close of the 
fiscal year, a credit union may declare 
a dividend from the net earnings. 
Dividends shall be paid on all fully 
paid shares outstanding at the close 
of the fiscal year, but shares which 
become fully paid during the year 
shall be entitled to a proportional part 
of said dividends calculated from the 
first day of the month following such 
payment in fuil.” 

Please note carefully that this sec- 
tion of the law provides that dividends 
shall be paid only on fully paid shares 
which are outstanding at the close of 
the fiscal year. The fiscal year closes 
December 31 and dividends should 
only be paid on shares which are held 
on that date. Any money withdrawn 
previous to December 31 should not 
participate in the dividend. Please 
note that this section provides that 
shares which become fully paid during 


the year shall be entitled to a propor- 
tional part of such dividends calcu- 
lated from the first day of the month 
following such payment in full. This 
means that if money is deposited in 
the share account during October and 
is still on deposit December 31, a divi- 
dend would be paid for the two 
months from November 1 through 
December 31. It is improper and ille- 
gal for a credit union to pay dividends 
on shares which have been withdrawn 
before the close of the year. 


Statement of Necessity 

Question: Reference is made to 
your letter of October 31, 1941, ad- 
dressed to all credit unions and enti- 
tled “Third Letter of Interpretation of 
Regulation W.” According to our un- 
derstanding of Paragraph 3, Page 1, 
and the first full Paragraph of Page 4, 
renewals and revisions of outstanding 
loans were permissible effective De- 
cember 1, 1941, without a “Statement 
of Necessity under amendment num- 
ber two.” 

In conversation today with an offi- 
cial of the state league of credit 
unions, the writer was advised that a 
“Statement of Necessity” is a require- 
ment in the case of every renewal. The 
purpose of this letter is to request 
your cooperation in that we may com- 
ply with current regulations, and to 
ask for any literature relative to Reg- 
ulation W which has been sent from 
your office subsequent to October 31, 
1941. We have received none. 

Answer: The interpretation of Reg- 
ulation W as set forth in my third 
letter dated October 31 is still good. 
Renewals may be made without a 
“Statement of Necessity” when they 
involve an additional cash advance 
and provided the renewed loan is re- 
paid within 15 months from date of 
issue, and provided further that the 
terms of the new loan do not reduce 
the payments which were being made 
on the original loan. 

A “Statement of Necessity” should 
be used whenever a loan is being 
revised without the advance of addi- 
tional cash. In other words, whenever 
you change the terms of repayment of 
an existing note. The “Statement of 
Necessity” should also be used when- 
ever the renewed loan is being made 
for a period of 18 instead of 15 months 
or whenever the terms of repayment 
of the renewed loan are less than the 
payments called for in the original 
instrument. 

I am sorry that there has been a 
conflict between the advice received 
by you from this office and verbal 
advice you have received from some- 
one in the state league. There really 
should be no discrepancy, since the 








league has been furnished a copy of all 
our interpretations. 


Statement of Borrower 

Question (from Pennsylvania): 
Please forward me the following Reg- 
ulation W forms that we now need in 
order that we may continue to do our 
credit union business. 
the instructions on 
these forms it will be necessary for us 
to fill one or both of these forms in 
order that a loan may be granted. 

There is a little information that I 
would like to on form FR-564, 
Statement of Borrower. Is it neces- 
sary that we issue one of these forms 
for each and every loan that is applied 
for and granted, and does this apply 
to all forms of loans, large or small? 

Please forward me all available in- 
formation concerning Regulation W, 
something that is easy to understand. 

Answer: I am enclosing herewith a 
copy of the various bulletins which 
have been out from this office 
relative to Regulation W and would 
appreciate it if you will let me know 
whether or not you have received 
these bulletins as they were sent to all 
the credit unions of which we have 
record. 

As regards the form FR-564, State- 
ment of Borrower, (Cuna Supply Co- 
operative Form Reg. W-4), it is nec- 
essary for the credit union to have in 
its files such a statement for each and 
every loan that is applied for and 
granted if the loan was negotiated 
since January 1, 1942. 


According to 


get 


sent 


Share Accumulations 

Question (from Illinois): As a mem- 
ber of the credit union board of direc- 
tors, I solicit your advice in several 
problems that confront us. Our share 
purchases at present are restricted to 
the ‘purchase of $25 in a calendar 
month. We have the problem before 
us of a draftee who upon being called 
to the colors, sold his automobile and 
the proceeds amounting to $200 he 
wanted to deposit to his share account. 
He admits that his choice of depositing 
this amount in the credit union is 
primarily for accommodation pur- 
In the event he should be in 
some of these funds in the 
future, a letter to the treasurer would 
expedite a check to him. Not wanting 
to change our resolution, we would 
like to accept the $200 as an advance 
payment on shares and transfer to his 
share account monthly the amount of 
$25. Would we be wrong in accepting 
this money as explained and deposit- 
ing it in an “Advance payment on 
shares” These funds would 
be definitely earmarked so that we 
would not use them in our operations, 
merely holding them for accommoda- 
tion purposes 
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poses. 


need of 


account? 


Answer: It seems to me that in the 
case of the member of your credit 
union who has been drafted and who 
realized $200 from the sale of his auto- 
mobile, which $200 he desires to de- 
posit in your credit union, your board 
of directors could waive the rules in 
his case and permit him to deposit the 
whole $200 in the share account. It 
is the exception which proves the rule. 
No rule made by the board of direc- 
tors is so rigid that we can not make 
exceptions to it, and I think that a 
resolution passed by your board of 
directors and spread on the minutes 
to the effect that you desire to be of 
aid to men who are inducted into the 
service of the United States, and 
therefore are making an exception in 
this case would cover the matter 
nicely. 

This, it seems to me, would be the 
simplest way of handling this case. 
If the members of your board feel that 
to be impossible, then I suggest that 
it would be entirely proper to handle 
it in the manner outlined in the first 
paragraph of your letter; that is, by 
accepting the $200 as an “advance 
payment” on shares and transferring 
$25.00 of this account to his share 
account each month. 


Loan Insurance 

Question (from Illinois): We should 
like to provide our members with 
some loan insurance but do not feel 
that we can assume full responsibility. 
Would it be in order for us to pass a 
resolution whereby loan balances of a 
deceased member up to some specified 
amount, say, $100 or $200, would be 
written off to our undivided profit 
account? 


Another involves a de- 


question 
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ceased co-signer, and although we do 
not anticipate any trouble, our curi- 
osity tempts us to seek a ruling. Does 
a credit union have a claim on the 
estate of a deceased co-signer, partic- 
ularly if the loan is not in arrears? If 
not, what if the loan is in arrears, and 
there is more than one co-signer? 

May we take this opportunity to 
thank you for the excellent advice and 
suggestions derived from your “What 
About It?” column and THE BrinceE in 
general. It is an excellent publication, 
and it always seems to answer the 
problems which are most pressing. 

Answer: If you desire to furnish 
loan protection insurance to your bor- 
rowers, I can not understand why you 
do not do so through the Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Society. If you are charg- 
ing 1 percent a month on unpaid bal- 
ances for your loans, you have suffi- 
cient money to do this, and if you are 
not charging 1 percent a month then 
you may charge the borrower for the 
cost of the insurance in addition to the 
interest he pays. It would be improper 
for you to pass a resolution stipulating 
that loans from $100 to $200, or any 
loan for that matter, would be written 
off against the undivided profits ac- 
count. I am not sure that this would 
not be entirely illegal, inasmuch as 
you would be giving away the profits 
of the membership by following this 
procedure and would really be enter- 
ing into the insurance business with- 
out a license to do such business. 

When an individual signs a note as 
a co-signer he accepts joint responsi- 
bility for payment of the note and has 
exactly the same responsibility for 
payment of the note as the man who 
actually received the money. There- 
fore if the loan became delinquent and 
you found it could not be collected 
from the borrower and all this hap- 
pened before the death of the co- 
signer, the claim could become a claim 
against his estate. On the other hand, 
estates are usually cleaned up quite 
rapidly insofar as our people are con- 
cerned, and of course if the delin- 
quency occurred after death of the 
co-maker you wouldn’t have much 
chance to collect from the estate. If 
the loan is in arrears and there is 
more than.one co-signer, any one of 
the co-signers may be called upon to 
pay the whole amount of the unpaid 
balance of the loan. All of this diffi- 
culty of course would be eliminated if 
you were carrying loan protection in- 
surance on the lives of your borrow- 
ers and I can not too strongly recom- 
mend that action along this line be 
taken. All credit unions which are 
using the loan protection insurance 
like it. Personally, I wouldn’t borrow 
from a credit union that doesn’t 
carry it. 
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Alphonse Desjardins was a French 
Canadian newspaperman in the town 
of Levis just across the river from 
Quebec. He gave his life to the serv- 
ice of the poor; after years of study, 
he brought the credit union idea from 
the Old World to the New. The credit 
union he organized in Levis in 1900 
has been called the first credit union 
on the North American continent, 
which is not strictly true. Neverthe- 
less, Desjardins must be recognized as 
the first credit union leader on this 
continent, and neither his devotion to 
the work of spreading the gospel of 
credit unionism nor tle loftiness of 
his philosophy has been surpassed. 

The Cooperative People’s Bank, 
which is reprinted here in condensed 
form, was written by Desjardins in 
1914. It has been out of print for a 
number of years. 


, I THE keen observer of the phe- 
nomena of economics cannot fail 
to realize the important part 

credit plays in promoting and sustain- 

ing productive activities. Without its 


actual or potential support many of the 
greatest and most beneficent enter- 
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prises would never have been con- 
ceived, or, once conceived, would have 
become completely paralyzed. 

While in a more humble sphere than 
that of the financier—namely among 
the working classes—credit has not 
so great an importance, yet the power 
to contract loans for legitimate and 
useful purposes is nevertheless neces- 
sary and such loans often prove ex- 
tremely advantageous. The history of 
the early middle ages demonstrates 
this fact as clearly as do recent events. 
The founding in Italy in the middle 
of the 15th century of the associations 
called “Monts de Piété” which after- 
wards spread throughout central 
Europe, shows how great and how 
universal was this need. 

Forcibly struck by the meagre bor- 
rowing resources of the poor and by 
the evils resulting from the practices 
of usurers—the only agents who gave 
credit to the working classes—a num- 
ber of religious bodies, helped by 
benevolent citizens, set themselves to 
work out the problem. They succeeded 
in organizing charity upon a new 
ground. Bernadin de Feltre, a monk, 
distinguished himself above all in this 


field by his intense zeal for the well- 
being of the working classes as well 
as for the salvation of their souls. He 
founded many Monts de Piété and re- 
stored many others which were declin- 
ing, giving them all a vigorous im- 
petus, and his conquering and per- 
suasive eloquence caused Christian 
charity to overflow to the great benefit 
of these popular institutions. One can 
assert, with Father Ludovic de Besse, 
that the Monts de Piété were but the 
forerunners of the improved savings 
agencies which today cover not only 
Europe, but all the civilized world, 
their universality being but a natural 
consequence of their highly beneficial 
character in satisfying needs which al- 
ways exist and are often urgent. 

But the Monts de Piété thus tem- 
porarily restored through the influ- 
ence of Bernadin de Feltre soon de- 
clined again on account of the inherent 
weakness of the basis upon which they 
rested. With the charity of the faith- 
ful and the liberality of wealthy indi- 
viduals as their only resources, these 
organizations could not reckon upon 
adequate funds with which to meet the 
demands made upon them. Thus the 
management was obliged later on to 
offer remuneration (in other words to 
pay interest) to those making deposits 
either temporarily permanently. 
This measure was the first step to- 
wards the system of the savings bank 
as it exists today, but as we will see 
later they were performing only half 
their function, for while the Monts de 
Piété offered loans to the poor on per- 
sonal property they made no provision 
to take the place of the traditional wool 
stocking. 


or 


The adoption of remuneration or 
payment of interest referred to above 
gave a new impetus to the Monts de 
Piété but did not assure them the sta- 
bility hoped for because the essential 
features of the small savings system 
were not understood, and the kind of 
investment offered could be profitable 
only when funds of some magnitude 
were deposited. But these funds were 
soon attracted by activities promoted 
by the great movement of international 
trade which had resulted from the im- 
provement of maritime transportation, 
and they gradually took other direc- 
tions, leaving the Monts de Piété with- 
out resources except those provided 
by charity, now greatly lessened by 
indifference. No wonder that these 
institutions disappeared one by one, 
many of them being transformed into 
purely industrial loaning offices, thus 
losing the high character given them 
by the Christian spirit that had in- 
spired their creation. 

In studying these economic organ- 
isms of past centuries, one can see 
their defects while recognizing to the 
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fullest extent the gratitude that their 
authors and restorers so well deserve. 
In taking up the problem of a credit 
system for the poor, social duty as well 
as personal conscience urges us to turn 
to account the knowledge that new 
methods and varied financial experi- 
ences put at our disposal. But let us 
not deceive ourselves; while correct 
business methods are essential, zeal 
for the public welfare—another mani- 
festation of charity and brotherly love 

should today as formerly play a con- 
siderable role in these enterprises. 
The working classes have the same 
economic needs today as in the past, 
are the victims of the same selfishness 
and rapacity, but intensified by mod- 
ern economic methods. It follows 
therefore that the necessity of protect- 
ing them is even greater than former- 
ly, and that that protection should be 
afforded by institutions based on rules 
assuring their usefulness 
stability. 


and their 

The evils of usury from which for 
generations the masses suffered have 
been far-reaching and almost univer- 
sal. It is no wonder therefore that so- 
ciologists, philanthropists, economists, 
and ecclesiastical and civil authorities 
have thought it their bounden duty to 
try to lessen this burden. Even gov- 
ernments have taken a leading part 
in the struggle through enacting prop- 
er legislation or through giving sup- 
port to those who were foremost in 
the movement. Without doubt the 
magnificent expansion of small savings 
institutions over the civilized world is 
largely due to the united action of all 
those social forces which have been 
bent upon removing the obstacles that 
have prevented the people from en- 
joying the whole benefit of their labor 
and thrift, and upon establishing a 
sure reservoir to which they might go 
in case of need, as the manufacturer 
or the merchant goes to his bank when 
he wishes to supplement his own funds 
with borrowed capital. 


THE NECESSARY ASSOCIATION 
The people’s welfare can best be se- 
cured by institutions organized by the 
people themselves, because these in- 
stitutions are mest likely to possess the 
characteristics that appeal to the peo- 
ple and therefore the stability neces- 
sary to perpetuate their services. 
Their beneficial influence will be 
still greater if, to a spirit of devotion, 
disinterestedness and Christian char- 
ity, is added the direct personal 
interest of the people themselves, in- 
terest purified, strengthened and made 
nobler by a thorough knowledge of 
their social duty. Resting on such a 
solid basis, as beneficial from the 
moral point of view as from the purely 
material, such an organization will 


have a reassuring strength and cannot 
but command the attention of all 
thoughtful minds. 


It must, of course, aim at a perma- 
nent result, in order that one success 
may secure another, thus avoiding 
that uncertainty which depletes the 
energies by the necessity of perpe- 
tually renewing efforts without the 
hope of attaining a definite end. To 
secure that desirable aim the organi- 
zation should be worked out in sur- 
roundings and under circumstances 
which will properly support and for- 
tify its activities, and put it in a posi- 
tion to overcome the obstacles that are 
certain to present themselves. Devel- 
oping in a neighborhood which has its 
own traditions and a distinct ex- 
istence, this economic organ would not 
fail to increase in vitality in conse- 
quence of constant contact with the 
life of the community which it serves. 
Growing with the growth of the neigh- 
borhood, the credit society would by 
its very association with it as well as 
by its benefits to it, finally complete 
the social life and raise it to a higher 
plane. Thus would the society: be en- 
deared to the hearts of the people. 


A STEP FORWARD 


In the early days when public at- 
tention was first attracted to the finan- 
cial straits of the working classes, it 
was entirely concentrated upon the 
necessity of teaching them the habit of 
saving. Eminent philanthropists ear- 
nestly took up the question and or- 
ganized savings clubs. These clubs 
were of a very rudimentary character, 
since they were simply a sort of asso- 
ciation, wholly temporary, having as 
a basis the zeal of a devoted citizen 
who volunteered to receive the sav- 
ings laid aside and put them in a safe 
place or kept them at the disposal of 
the depositors for urgent needs. Later, 
the success of those crude attempts 
induced their authors to enlarge their 
field of action. Thus were organized, 
notably in England and elsewhere, the 
first independent savings banks, which 
grew rapidly and acquired a strength 
that none could have foreseen at the 
start. Unfortunately abuses of confi- 
dence caused losses, the more to be 
deplored because they were inflicted 
upon poor people unable to bear them 
without cruel privations. These hap- 
penings stirred public opinion to a 
very high degree and induced people 
to look for a remedy to such evils in 
a system of rigid state control. As in 
most reactions, the movement was vio- 
lent and exaggerated. The need of the 
working classes for credit was for- 
gotten and care was bestowed only 
upon the protection of their savings. 
Thus the working man in search of a 
loan was left to the mercy of the loan 


sharks. Moreover through an exag- 
gerated paternalism, governments took 
possession of these funds, and utilized 
them to defray expenditures on public 
or large capitalistic enterprises. They 
thus deprived the people of the means 
whereby their resources could have 
been developed, their spirit of enter- 
prise stimulated and their economic 
horizon enlarged. 


THE SCHULZE-DELITZSCH AND 
RAIFFEISEN BANKS 


Two German economists were the 
first to obtain a clear conception of 
the economic needs of the working 
and agricultural classes and of the best 
means of satisfying these needs. The 
names of Schulze and Raiffeisen are 
inseparably attached to the history of 
the beneffcent institutions they 
founded, and their memory is held in 
great respect through all German- 
speaking countries and other nations 
where institutions like theirs exist. 
These banks, under conditions of per- 
fect security and availability to all, put 
at the disposal of depositors the funds 
accumulated by themselves, and since 
this security is based upon the prin- 
ciple of thrift and honesty, the material 
pledge is of secondary importance. In 
every case the good character of the 
borrower is the first security required. 
Thus the ideal solution of the financial 
straits of the laboring classes was 
found, for they can readily offer per- 
sonal gurantees of the highest value, 
while they cannot always give mate- 
rial guarantees. 


The first popular bank of the new 
type was organized in 1848, but the 
novelty of that institution, together 
with the absence of a law specially 
enacted for the working out of such a 
new mechanism, retarded its expan- 
sion. These obstacles once overcome, 
the banks soon acquired an extra- 
ordinary popularity. During the last 
25 years they have spread not only in 
Germany but all over Continental 
Europe. Their marvelous expansion is 
the best evidence that they satisfy 
urgent needs. The solution of the eco- 
nomic problem of the popular classes 
was thus at least secured in an insti- 
tution designed both to inculcate a 
spirit of thrift and to give credit. 


THE CANADIAN PEOPLE'S BANKS 


It is the very essence of this system 
which has been introduced in Canada 
—more particularly in the Province of 
Quebec—under the name of “People’s 
Banks” (Caisses Populaires). 

Our social environment required us 
to make certain changes in the Euro- 
pean system. In particular, a some- 
what different basis was adopted in 
connection with the formation of the 
resources to be created, a basis de- 
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A joint annual meeting was held by three credit unions in Fargo, North Dakota. Business meetings were held separately, after which 
the three groups joined forces for an educational and recreational program. The credit unions that shared in this enterprise were the 
Great Northern Fargo Employees, the Nerthern Pacific Fargo Employees and the North States Power Fargo Division. “An important 
advantage of the plan,”” comments C. Claud Lusk, treasurer of the Northern Pacific group. “is that it gave us an opportunity to hear 


a national speaker, which would, in this more or less out-of-the-way locality, probably not be possible with one credit union meeting 
clone.” 


signed to stimulate highly the spirit of 
thrift. 

At the outset the limitation of the 
activities of a people’s bank and the 
restricting of its membership to a small 
area was determined upon. This small 
territorial unit was chosen because by 
its very nature, except in large cities 
that are ports for immigrants, it is not 
liable to frequent and rapid changes 
of population, and also because—and 
this is an essential condition of suc- 
it offers opportunity for mem- 
bers to become known to one another. 
They can therefore form sound judg- 
ments of the moral and economic sta- 
bility of their fellows. This limited 
area may in rural districts be either 
that of the village or the township, 
or in cities that of a religious or fra- 
ternal organization, the municipal 
ward or the neighborhood. Such a unit 
offers the essential conditions of suc- 
cess. The intimate relation of parish- 
ioners or, under ordinary static condi- 
tions, of members of the same munici- 
pal district, provides the best means 
of acquiring a good knowledge of the 
character, honesty, integrity and moral 
habits of the members of the banks. 
This factor of success has proved its 
value in other countries, and although 
our communities differ much from 
those of Europe, still it applies to 
many groups in America. There is no 
reason why these elements of strength 
and of success should not be used here 
for the promotion of people’s banks. 


cess 
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THE COOPERATIVE BANK A NA- 
TIONAL BENEFIT 
Whatever may be the immediate or 
far distant, the probable or unforeseen 
consequences of the full development 
of these organisms, the nation can 
through them accumulate for the 
benefits of its citizens a treasury that 
will never be despoiled. It can build a 
true economic fortress upon the paro- 
chial or municipal unity which will 
give our young democracy the help 
required to develop its energies, widen 
its activities, render fruitful its initia- 
tives, and coordinate its existence. 
Relying upon the possession of a 
capital protected against the cupidity 
of individual egoism which will auto- 
matically increase through the very 
fact of its existence. we will be able 
to increase our national wealth in a 
much greater ratio than heretofore, 
as well as the prestige that attaches to 
wealth. This will help us to protect all 
that is dear to us and to extend the 
domain of our legitimate influence. 
To make these economic units more 
secure, to perpetuate their existence 
by the accumulation of a capital never 
to be divided among the members, 
and as a natural consequence to ex- 
tend our national influence—this in 
the last analysis was our aim and de- 
sire in giving to these people’s banks 
so strong a local organization. By the 
mobilization of the individual funds 
we hoped to secure the cooperation of 
every one of good-will, however hum- 


ble; and by the creation of a reserve 
fund to insure the stability of the bank 
itself. 

Such then was our ideal, an ideal 
which should sustain these banks, 
apparently financially weak, and make 
them capable of great 
service. 


beneficial 


A RECAPITULATION 
SURVEY 

Let us now summarize in a few 
words what has already been demon- 
strated throughout the study. A co- 
operative people’s bank is not an or- 
dinary financial concern, seeking to 
enrich its members at the expense of 
the general public. Neither is it a loan 
company seeking to make profit at the 
expense of unfortunates who 
loans, laboring men suffering from 
unemployment, agriculturists suffering 
from drought or floods—a company 
having no mercy for its victims and 
not hesitating to impoverish them to 
the extreme limit. The people’s bank 
is nothing of the kind; it is the ex- 
pression in the field of economics of a 
true Christian spirit and high social 
ideal. It is based upon the high con- 
ception, wholly just, equitable and 
fruitful, of “union for life” instead of 
“struggle for life.” It does not look for 
big profits, although the future may 
have in store surprises of a very agree- 
able character, as has happened in 
Europe where, thanks to the wise 
measures taken at the start, yearly 
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dividends reach today proportions that 
no one would have dreamed of when 
these banks were organized. 

The area within which it operates is 
limited to the boundaries of a parish 
or a rural municipality, a labor union, 
a ward or a religious congregation in 
a large city. Its business is supervised 
by the interested persons themselves, 
and supervision is facilitated by the re- 
stricted field in which the bank is do- 
ing business 


Is it any wonder that banks of this 
character should have spread with 
rapidity throughout the 
world until there are today* about 
65,090 such banks in operation, all 


prosperous, and their membership as 


wonderful 


well as their number increasing month 
by month? 

The yearly turnover of these banks 
in the old world has reached a stu- 
pendous figure. Although incomplete, 
the record for 1910 showed that the 
turnover amounted to $5,900,000.000 
No doubt the figure today has reached 
a total of at least $7,000,000,000 

What is 


financial 


striking is not the 
the units taken 
separately, except that of certain banks 
in Italy, 
any 


most 
power of 


for almost none has reached 
remarkable sum—but the collec- 
tive strength of these units taken to- 
gether and their rapid multiplication. 
The great masses of capital accumu- 
lated by the popular classes and man- 
aged by themselves, through their 
freely chosen officers, are everywhere 
helping the spirit of enterprise and 
providing for the daily needs of these 


very classes. 


LA CAISSE POPULAIRE DE LEVIS 

It was the deplorable revelations 
brought about by law suits in Montreal 
and elsewhere, where poor borrowers 
had been obliged to pay to infamous 
usurers rates of interest amounting to 
several hundred per cent for most in- 


significant loans, that induced the 
writer to study carefully this prob- 
lem with a view to finding out the 


best possible solution. The experience 
offered, above all by Germany, soon 
enlightened him 

After 15 long years of constant 
study, at last believing that he had 
acquired the theoretical 
knowledge and being induced to do so 
by many of the leaders of the move- 
ment in Europe, he undertook the es- 
tablishment of this new system. Aided 
by the devoted zeal of a certain num- 
ber of citizens—the parish priest and 
several members of the Catholic 
clergy of the locality—he succeeded 
in founding in Levis, Canada, the first 
bank of this type ever organized on 
this continent 


necessary 


*Mr. Des 
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From the exalted ideal of the the- 
ory, pure and simple, the next step 
was the practical working of the sys- 
tem. It was the only way to convince 
obstinate as well as timid opponents 
that the theory upon which it was 
based was a sound one, however haz- 
ardous it might at first appear. 

The Levis Cooperative People’s 
Bank was organized on December 6, 
1900, but for one reason or another 
it did not begin its business until Jan- 
uary 23, 1901. This delay has one good 
result: it showed that the zealous 
members of the first hour possessed as 
enduring a conviction as the founder 
himself 

The first money received confirmed 
the modest Fope of the organizer. 
The first instalment paid was a dime 
and the total of the first collection 
amounted to only $26.40. It must be ad- 
mitted that so insignificant a result of 
all the hard work of propaganda was 
of a nature to discourage rather than 
to make one hopeful of great future 
achievements: to feel confident of 
bringing about something like a rev- 
olution by the new system seemed 
absurd. Indeed, there was no lack of 
prophets to foretell a complete fiasco. 
The founder was freely criticized and 
was even the object of assertions of 
the most offensive character. But 
supported by devoted sympathizers, 
he continued his work of propaganda 
with even greater energy, and today 
the highest civil, social and ecclesias- 
tical authorities publicly support this 
movement in Canada. 

The progress of the Levis Bank was 
very slow compared with that of so- 
cieties organized since. The first col- 
lection, as has been said, brought but 
$26.49, and the first financial monthly 
statement showed total assets of 
$242.80. The following month this 
total was but $497.20. The first 
months gave a total of $1,715.63. The 
of the first fiscal year were 
$4.935 54, and only after two full vears 
did they reach $15,513.86 and the gen- 
eral turnover amount to $31,116.42. 

We give these figures to prove how 
slow was the development of this first 
bank and to show that it had no 
wealth to rely upon and does not owe 
its present success to outside help 
from moneyed raen, but that it con- 
tained a powerful germ that needed 
only to be fertilized by perseverance 
and steady purpose. 

The Levis People’s Bank completed 
its twelfth full year November 39, 
1912. On that date the general assets 
amounted to $188,396.33. The amount 
of current loans was $179,198. and 
gross profits had reached $3,593.16. 
It has already paid to its members in 
the shape of dividends the sum of 
$17,759.50, the rate being now 5 per 


SIX 


assets 


cent on $5 shares. The savings de- 
posits have received interest to the 
amount of $4,334.49. The total amount 
loaned out to members was, on the 
same date, $971,761.94. Not one cent 
has yet been lost, although the total 
number of loans on November 39, 
1912 was 5,670, three-fourths of these 
having been small loans not exceed- 
ing $200. 

Such is the astonishing progress that 
have been accomplished during 12 
vears of persevering labor among a 
laboring population, often unem- 
ployed, and during a period when the 
high cost of living has imposed a heavy 
burden upon the very modest budget 
of a working man’s family! Never- 
theless, 12 years are almost nothing in 
a career which should last forever. 

In order to show more clearly the 
popular character of these banks, let 
us consider the amount of the great 
majority of the loans on the Levis 
bank. Here are the principal figures: 


Loans of less than = $ 10.00 669 
Loans of $10.00 up to 25.00 1004 
Loans of 25.00 upto 50.00 1070 
Loans of 59.00 upto 75.00 541 
Loans of 75.00 up to 100.00 651 

3926 


Out of a grand total of 5670 there 
have been 3926 loans made for sums 
varying between $1 and $100. These 
figures show that this institution is 
truly the bank of the people. And 
what lessons in thrift it has taught! 
He who appreciates the value of a 
penny is faithful to his obligations and 
never fails to pay what he owes. 

What a comforting sight it is to see 
an honest workingman, or a settler 
coming to honor his signature! Dur- 
ing the last 12 years, we have had 
numerous opportunities to enjoy that 
spectacle, and it has been the complete 
fulfilment of our dream of basing 
credit on the merit of the man himself. 
Up to now there has been no organ- 
ization capable of appreciating the 
very qualities which justify confi- 
dence. Thank God, such is no longer 
the case. These men have been proud 
to show that they understood their 
responsibility as well as do the manu- 
facturer and the merchant who are the 
clients of the big banks. 


CONCLUSION 

While the foregoing pages contain 
much evidence of the material advan- 
tages already derived by the people 
from the working of these cooperative 
banks, financial betterment is not the 
only benefit. For instance, we are 
often met by the objection that as 
there is an agency or branch of a 
commercial bank in the parish, there 
is no necessity to organize a coopera- 
tive people’s bank. Such an objection 
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shows a complete failure to under- 
stand the material benefits and moral 
influence of our societies. However 
important it may be to prevent the 
farmer and the workingman from 
falling into the clutches of the usurers, 
it is of even higher importance to 
educate and to enlighten these same 
farmers and workingmen so that they 
may be in a position to protect them- 
selves; to teach them to manage their 
own business so that they may become 
thrifty and more valuable members 
of the community. In this high con- 
ception of social duty lies the real 
reward to those who have labored to 
help the movement for the People’s 
Banks. Success for the young democ- 
racies of this continent depends upon 
the prosperity and worth of life to the 
millions of workingmen who compose 
them. For the benefit of these, let us 
substitute for the old phrase, the 
“struggle for life,” the new Christian 
ideal, “union for life.” 


Annual Meetings 
(Continued from page 55) 
receive this training if it had not been 
for the credit union. I personally be- 
lieve that it is a great institution, and 
will always feel grateful to you and 
the credit union officials for the 
chance that they gave me. It is won- 
derful to know that someone has that 
much trust in you and is willing to 

help you.” 

After a short message by League 
Managing Director, James M. Barry, 
and the elections, the meeting broke 
up into two groups: one congregating 
in the ballroom for the dancing, and 
the other in the foyer for bingo. 

The Crosby Credit Union is proud 
of its spirit of service and of the many 
achievements they have recorded in 
the field of human service. 

Incidentally, a 3 percent dividend 
was declared. 


Meeting in Portland, Maine 
Reported by Robert F. Skillings 


Defense activities key-noted the 
seventh annual meeting of Portland, 
Maine, City Employees Federal Credit 
Union in a grange hall, January 21. 
Three Defense Bond posters on the 
walls, the mention of Defense Bonds 
and Stamps on sale at the credit union 
office by several of those making re- 
ports or talks, the showing of the film, 
“Japs Bomb U.S.A.,” and the Govern- 
ment film urging bond buying, and 
finally the award of a $25 Defense 
Bond, left in the minds of the 137 
present (largest attendance on record) 
the impression not only that we were 
at war but that there was something 
each might do about it. 
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A turkey dinner served on platters 
in regular grange style was followed 
by a mock “town meetin’” session 
with the master of ceremonies acting 
as town moderator. After he had read 
the town warrant containing such ar- 
ticles as “To see if the town will buy 
new red and green woolen mittens for 
the police department,” etc., the pres- 
ident took over, with the request that 
the town meeting atmosphere be con- 
tinued in an informal discussion period 
following the reports. 

Despite the fact that the number 
and volume of loans fell off in 1941 
from 1940, as well 2s the net deposits 
to share accounts, there was a $600 
greater profit than in 1940, and accu- 
mulated profits were such as to make 
possible a dividend up to 5.82 percent. 
The prosperous feeling created by 
these figures was such that there was 
lively debate when the 4 percent divi- 
dend recommended by the board came 
up for vote. Although members were 
informed that conservatism was a vir- 
tue and that the Credit Union Section 
was advising a rather low dividend 
rate, it was known to many of them 
that some local credit unions had gone 
to 54% percent at recent meetings. By 
a close vote the 4 percent rate was 
downed, and by another close vote the 
415 percent rate was declared. At any 
rate, every person knew that this part 
of the business was not railroaded 
through. Ratio of expense to income 
was 38 cents for expense out of each 
dollar of income, the same as in 1940. 
Directors reported investment of 
$7,000 in Defense Bonds Series G. 

It was revealed that in six years 
record the only loan balance written 
off and uncollected was $2. In the dis- 
cussion period City Manager Barlow 
raised an interesting question when he 
asked: “With such a loan record why 
do you have to credit 20 percent of 
net to reserve every year? Shouldn’t 
there be a limit to this accumulation?” 

With so much member-participation 
on the dividend question and other 
matters of discussion, the officers won- 
dered if there would be nominations 
from the floor to require written bal- 
loting. But the nominating commit- 
tee’s judgment was sustained, and 
their nominees were elected. A letter 
of President Reid of CUNA to the 
members was read, and a vote of ap- 
preciation passed. 

James M. Gratto, F.C.A. field man, 
explained briefly the high points of 
Regulation W on loans and methods 
used for bond sales. The two films 
shown were considered most timely 
by all. Most of the members remained 
for dancing to the music of a four- 
piece orchestra until midnight. 

The educational committee reported 
that of the $1.00 charged for supper 


tickets $.75 went to the grange group 
furnishing the supper, $.03 to Uncle 
Sam’s tax collector, and $.22 for the 
entertainment features. The proceeds 
from 137 members resulted in a deficit 
of $2.03 to be charged to educational 
expense. In passing this for payment 
next day, one of the directors said: 
“This meeting should be worth many 
times $2.03 to us.” 


Something’s Wrong 
(Continued from page 52) 


possible for them to solve their own 
credit problems in order that usury 
may be eliminated. 

This is the statement contained in 
our own literature, yet in recent 
months I have heard much about sav- 
ing and nothing about loans. Saving 
is merely a means to an end. The end 
is the elimination of usury. Usury is 
still very prevalent. Let’s do every- 
thing we can to promote thrift, but 
let’s be sure to use the accumulations 
of our members for the purpose for 
which they were accumulated — the 
elimination of usury. 

The credit union represents democ- 
racy in economics. The United States 
today has become the very temple of 
democracy. Twenty-five years ago 
you and I fought in France in order 
to preserve that democracy and that 
temple. Today our boys are fighting 
in the Pacific—the Atlantic—in Asia, 
Europe and Africa, to preserve that 
democracy and that temple. While 
they fight let’s do everything we can 
to support them. Let’s buy Defense 
Bonds. Let’s work harder than ever 
before. Let’s deprive ourselves of 
luxuries, but at the same time let's 
preserve that part of democracy which 
is the credit union. Let’s preserve 
democracy at home. Let’s scourge the 
money lenders from the temple, that 
it may truly be said that those who 
die shall not have died in vain. 


Federal Section to K. C. 

The Federal Credit Union Section, 
rumored from time to time to be on 
the verge of moving with the rest of 
the Farm Credit Administration to 
Chicago or St. Louis, now is definitely 
to be moved to Kansas City, Missouri. 


Australia Steps Backward 

The handful of credit union pioneers 
in Australia are having a hard time 
educating their government. 

The legislature of New South Wales 
has voted down a credit union law on 
the grounds that credit unions would 
take money that should go toward 
war use and that loans from credit 
unions would be spent on non-essen- 


tials. 
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from the Managing Director: 


WE FIGHT FEAR 


By Roy F. Bergengren 


GOT a letter from a treasurer the 

other day asking me, “What shall 

we do to make sure that no loan 
is made to a man going into the serv- 
ice?” 

I wrote him, “You will do nothing 
to make sure that such a loan is not 
made. You will be happy to make 
those loans. Not only will you help 
the member entering the service of 
his country, but you will see to it that 
his family is protected while he is 
gone.” 

Another treasurer tells me of a loan 
made to the wife of a member now in 
the army. The loan was made to en- 
able her to have a needed operation. 
The credit union has the right idea. 
We follow the flag. We do everything 
in our power to help our member in 
every crisis in civilian life. Should we 
do less for him when he is risking his 
life that you and I may live as free 
men in a free country? 

I have just learned of a couple of 
cases where the boards of directors 
wrote to the members of their respec- 
tive credit unions advising liquidation 
“because of fear of the future.” Spe- 
cial meetings were called in both 
cases, and the members at each meet- 
ing repudiated their boards, voting not 
to liquidate. In one case the indignant 
members fired their board and elected 
a new one. 

Bully for them! That's the spirit of 
‘76. That’s the way to bring the credit 
union through the war. 

We fight fear. This battle begins on 
the home front. We must first meet 
fear at home, in our 
city, our town, our village, our credit 
union. Fear may _ express _ itself 
through the news. We turn on the ra- 
dio and hear of nothing but reverses 

and we begin to be afraid. We read 
the news and it alarms us. We let our 
chins drag on the ground because we 
don’t like the news. 

This war is like the English game 
of cricket. You know the game. It 
differs from baseball in that there are 
but two innings; the team first at bat 
stays there, generally for half a day 
or so, until every player on the team 
has had his chance and been put out. 
By mid-game, when both teams usu- 
ally lay off for tea, the score is some- 
thing like a hundred to nothing. 

But the other team hasn’t even been 


and overcome 


to bat yet. Now Japan is having its 
long inning. America will come to bat 
—just when, no one knows; and when 
we do, we will bat out so many runs 
that Japan will never get us out. The 
rising sun will set long before Uncle 
Sam’s team is through batting. 

So the credit union movement—and 
we, not counting women and children, 
are three million strong—must banish 
all thought of fear. We have a duty 
to ourselves and a duty to the nation 
to bring the credit unions through in 
increasing service. After the war is 
over, we shall have another enormous 
job to do. We will first help win the 
war. Then we will help win the peace. 

What are the things we can do to 
help win the war? Let me suggest a 
few. 

First we must be unafraid. The 
United States will win, however long 
it takes, whatever the sacrifices; and 
when I say that, I realize that we are 
up against the toughest enemy we 
have ever faced. And the credit union 
has nothing to fear. It is made of tough 
material, hardened in service. The 
credit union that liquidates now be- 
cause of fear is like the soldier who 
runs away from battle. We will have 
none such, because credit unions are 
not made of that stuff. 


URTHER, we will perform service 

courageously. The soldier takes 
chances. He gives up everything. He 
works for a pittance. He carries on his 
shoulders all the pride which we have 
in our beloved country—and all the 
responsibilities for keeping unmarred 
the sacred honor of America. 

Take Regulation W. Many of us 
have been approaching it backwards, 
so busy trying to figure out what we 
cannot do that we have no time or 
energy leit to figure out what we can 
do. Regulation W was written to ac- 
celerate the process of turning pleas- 
ure cars into tanks, ice boxes into 
planes, vacuum cleaners into shells. 
Have we any quarrel with that? Ob- 
viously not. It affects possibly ten per 
cent of our business. We must go aft- 
er the normal loans; we must more 
than ever protect our members from 
the loan shark. We must help them 
pay their taxes; before long we shall 
be helping them buy clothing and the 
necessities of life. We must be ingeni- 


ous in doing good, and we must ap- 
proach our loan business affirmative- 
ly, not negatively. 

We are also getting our coats off to 
do something really important about 
Defense Bonds. We have a _ plan; 
shortly you will have the details. They 
involve a minimum credit union in- 
vestment in Defense Bonds of 10 per 
cent of assets, a minimum investment 
by members equal to 5 per cent of in- 
come. There are other phases of the 
plan. Our ten thousand credit unions 
should be instrumental in raising at 
least a billion dollar investment in 
Defense Bonds in two years. We must 
get our sights up. This war will be 
long and tough, and the money must 
be forthcoming to make it a victorious 
war. 

Further, we must stress thrift—even 
if we must reduce dividends. Divi- 
dends are no longer important. Bet- 
ter that a member have a thousand 
dollars in Defense Bonds on which he 
is getting three per cent than fifty dol- 
lars in shares on which he is getting 
five or six per cent. The more our 
members save, the more we will have 
with which to give them adequate 
loan service and give Uncle Sam the 
many hundred millions of credit union 
dollars he needs. 


ND credit unions must stand to- 

gether. You will recall that Ben 
Franklin said to the struggling colo- 
nies: “We must hang together or as- 
suredly we shall all hang separately.” 
There will be a great number of prob- 
lems vitally affecting every credit un- 
ion during this war. Never was there 
a time in our history when it was 
so important that we stand shoulder 
to shoulder. I was thrilled the other 
day when the board of directors of 
one of our strongest leagues voted to 
recommend a budget of $50,000 for 
the coming year. 

That’s the way to fight a war. There 
was no talk of retreat on retrenchment 
at that meeting. The meeting dedicat- 
ed itself to advance. Retreats do not 
win wars. We will start winning this 
war when we start rolling the Japs 
back into Japan. We win the war to 
make the credit union of maximum 
service to our country and to its mem- 
bers by backing the chapter and 
league and National Association. 

We cannot retreat. We cannot stand 
still. We advance—on every front, for 
God, for Country, and for this symbol 
of democracy which we call the credit 
union. 





Bound volumes of THE 
BRIDGE for 1941 are 


available at $3 apiece. 
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Remember the 
Depressto n? 


HEN the defense boom ends, we 

will undoubtedly have a depres- 
sion at least as bad as the last. Here 
are some interesting comparisons be- 
tween the last year of the prosperous 
twenties and the fifth year of the de- 
pression. 


Between 1929 and 1934— 


Total national income dropped from 
$82,885,000,000 to $50,347,000,000. 


The number of unemployed rose 
from 3,000,000 to 12,000,000. 


The number of men in the United 
States with net incomes of over a 
million a year shrank from 513 to 33. 


The average price of a pound of 
butter fell from 55.5 cents to 31.5 
cents. 


The number of man-hours lost in 
strikes rose from 5,351,540 to 19,591,- 
949. 

The total number of radio sets in 
use rose from 10,500,000 to 28,000,000. 


Cancer, diabetes and murder in- 
creased as causes of death; heart ail- 
ments, pneumonia and alcoholism de- 
clined. 

The number of immigrants ad- 
mitted into the country fell from 279,- 
678 to 29,470. 

The cost-of-living index fell from 
122.8 to 95.3. 

With Federal Deposit Insurance ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1934, the number of 
bank failures dropped from 659 in 
1929 to 57 in 1934. (There were 2,294 
bank failures in 1932.) 

The number of divorces per 100 
marriages declined from 16.3 to 15.7. 

Average farm wages, including 
board, dropped from $40.61 to $20.24. 

Delinquent payments on farm mort- 
gages rose from $77,883,832 to $628,- 
454,074. 

The infant death rate per 1,000 live 
births fell from 67.6 to 60.1. 

The rate of legitimate births sank 
11 per cent, and the rate of illegiti- 
mate births rose 12 per cent. 

Railway freight revenue fell from 
$4,899,000,000 to $2,671,900,000; pas- 
senger revenue fell*from $875,900,000 
to $346,870,000. 

Total exports fell from $5,240,995,- 
000 to $2,132,800,000. 

Appropriations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment rose from $4,633,577,973 to 
$7,692,447,339. 


New York Appoints 


Margaret Dallet has been appointed 
to work in the field for the New York 
Credit Union League. 
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A\nother 
Milestone 


of 


Service 


AT the end of its seventh fiscal year 
the Society has paid over 10,000 
claims amounting to approximately 


$1,400,000. 


The quality of service rendered has 
made CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 
synonymous with credit union opera- 
tion. 


In the loss of H.M.S. "Jervis Bay" dur- 
ing the Battle of the Atlantic, the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor and the sinking of 
the American Tanker "Emidio" off the 
California coast, the Society has fol- 
lowed the flags of the two nations arm 
in arm with the "Little Man Under the 
Umbrella." 


Yours For Victory 


CUNA MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Madison Wisconsin 














FEDERAL SECTION: 


sy HOWARD MACE 


Editor, Cooperative Saving 

S THIS issue of THe Brince goes 

to press, fifty per cent or more 

of all Federal credit unions in 

the nation have qualified as issuing 

agents for United 

States Savings Bonds 
and Stamps. 

Credit union leaders 
agree that this record 
of cooperation with the 
Government in the 
war effort is an ex- 


agree that the act of 


Se tnenia 


cellent expression of a eft) making bonds and 
willingness to serve. La en ay a stamps conveniently 

| a = e ° 
However, they also = 9 available, the credit 





Defense Bond Sales 
Savings in War Time 
Credit Unions & Children 


be urged to embark on systematic 
permanent saving by purchasing 
bonds and stamps. This money, set 
aside as a fund for post-war uses, will 
furnish not only a bul- 
wark against an un- 
certain future, but also 
fuel for the gigantic 
war machine which 
America must build. 
In addition to serv- 
ing its members by 


union should urge 





qualifying means little 

or nothing in itself. They know that it 
must be followed by large sales. Many 
credit union educational committees 
are participating in the campaign, 
while other credit unions have em- 
ployed various other means to en- 
courage everyone to do his bit to “axe 
the Axis.” 

With regard to credit union partici- 
pation in the sale of bonds and stamps 
to the American people, one thing is 
certain. If credit unions do a good 
job of selling these securities, they will 
gain public recognition that will do 
much to stabilize and unify the credit 
union movement in the years to come 
and at the same time make the win- 
ning of final victory an easier task for 
the nation. 


S LOAN demands taper off and as 
share balances grow, many offi- 
cials of credit unions are becoming 
somewhat concerned about the matter 
of surplus funds. It is well that credit 
union officials be anxious to see that 
their credit unions do not build up 
surplus funds which are allowed to 
remain idle, for the nation demands 
the use of all available funds for the 
prosecution of the war. 

With regard to the problem of rap- 
idly growing share accounts occa- 
sioned by curtailed purchasing and by 
increased earnings, credit union offi- 
cials should point out to their mem- 
bers that they may use their credit 
union for two kinds of savings, both 
of which are now necessary. 

The first of these two types may be 
called “permanent savings.” Members 
should be encouraged to put aside a 
regular portion of their earnings as a 
permanent “nest egg.” They should 
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members to use its 
service for a second type of savings, 
the “contingency savings.” The credit 
union member should put into his 
share account savings for specific pur- 
poses and for future contingencies. 

If this practice is followed by credit 
unions, the solution of the problem of 
surplus funds will be simplified. The 
share deposits of members, their short- 
term savings, will provide ample funds 
to meet the credit needs of the mem- 
bers. These credit needs will undoubt- 
edly tend more and more to be for 
remedial loans, since there will prob- 
ably be a gradual falling off of loans 
for the purchase of durable consumer 
goods. 

In connection with encouraging bor- 
rowing for remedial purposes, credit 
union officials should try to get every 
member out of debt. Officials will at 
the same time uncover new loan de- 
mands for the consolidation of exist- 
ing, outside debts and will be cutting 
down borrowing members’ loan delin- 
quencies. 

Following these policies offers an 
unusual opportunity for credit unions 
to stabilize their positions at this time 
—to consolidate their gains. This does 
not mean that there will be no prog- 
ress for the credit union movement. 
Rather it means that the outward in- 
dications of progress may not be so 
apparent. However, inward growth— 
in the form of improved operations, 
elimination of delinquent loan condi- 
tions, and encouragement of the prac- 
tice of systematic savings—will make 
certain that the individual credit 
union will be ready to meet changing 
conditions and will be alert to serve 
its members should curtailment of 
employment or other adjustments be- 





come necessary in the future. 


The nation’s educators long ago 
realized the importance of the proper’ 
training of children, for the chil- 
dren of today are the citizens of 
tomorrow. The full development of 
the talents of the individual citizen is 
exceptionally important in a demo- 
cratic country, where good citizenship 
so much depends upon the all-around 
ability of the individual. 


REDIT union leaders have been 

seeking constantly for ways of 
tying the credit union program into 
the educational programs of our school 
system. They see the importance of 
such a coordination, for they know that 
the habits of cooperative action, of 
prudent investing, and of thrift as fos- 
tered by credit unions are basic demo- 
cratic principles. 

It is, therefore, particularly pleasing 
to see that the Defense Bond cam- 
paign offers possibilities for tying the 
credit union program into the educa- 
tion of school children. One fine ex- 
ample is furnished by the Waterbury 
Connecticut Teachers Federal Credit 
Union, which, under the leadership of 
its treasurer, James Moran, who is 
assistant managing director of the 
Connecticut Credit Union League, has 
obtained increased student interest in 
the credit union plan through student 
committees appointed to help in the 
sale of Defense Stamps. The Wichita 
Falls Teachers Federal Credit Union, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, has followed a 
similar plan with outstanding success 
as have others. It is quite possible 
that similar student committees might 
be appointed in connection with other 
phases of credit union activity. 


CUNA Executive Committee 
Supports President Roosevelt 


The meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Credit Union National 
Association which convened in New 
York on January 31 and February 1 
sent the following telegram of sup- 
port to President Roosevelt: 


“At the first meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Credit Union 
National Association since the dec- 
laration of war, this committee, repre- 
senting millions of credit union mem- 
bers throughout every state of the 
Union, pledge to you, our Commander 
in Chief, our united and sustained 
support. We are profoundly conscious 
of your inspired leadership. With our 
pledge of all-out support goes our 
prayer that you may be continued in 
good health to the profound service to 
mankind to which you have been 
called.” 
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| Coming Euents 


Annual meeting, Nebraska Credit 
Union League, Hotel Lincoln, 
Lincoln 


March 7, 8, 1942 
Annual meeting, Oklahoma Credit 
Union League, Tulsa 


March 13, 14, 15, 1942 
Annual meeting, Kansas Credit 
Union League, Hotel Allis, 
Wichita 


March 14, 1942 
Annual meeting, District of Co- 
lumbia Credit Union League, 
Hotel Willard, Washington 


March 20, 21, 22, 1942 
Annual meeting, California Credit 
Union League, Hilton Hotel, 
Long Beach 


March 20, 21, 22, 1942 
Annual meeting, Ohio Credit Un- 
ion League, Akron 


March 21, 1942 
Annual meetin F Connecticut 
Credit Union ague, Hotel 
Bond, Hartford 


March 27, 28, 1942 
Annual meeting, Texas Credit Un- 
ion League, Blackstone Hotel, 
Fort Worth 


April 10, 11, 1942 

Annual meeting, Illinois Credit 
Union League, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago 


April 10, 11, 1942 
Annual meeting, South Dakota 
Credit Union League, Sioux Falls 


April 11, 1942 
Annual meeting, Indiana Credit 
Union League 


April 17, 18, 19, 1942 
Annual meeting, Missouri Mutual 
Credit League, Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis 


April 18, 1942 
Annual’ meeting, Pennsylvania 
Credit Union League, Hotel Law- 
rence, Erie 


April 25, 1942 
Annual meeting, Tennessee Credit 
Union League, Patten Hotel, 
Chattanooga 


May &, 9, 1942 
Annual meeting, Minnesota 
League of Credit Unions, St. Paul 


May 15, 16, 1942 
Annual meeting, North Dakota 
Credit Union League, Bismarck 


May 16, 1942 
Annual meeting, Florida Credit 
Union League, Tampa 


May 23, 1942 
Annual meeting, Iowa Credit Un- 
ion League, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines 


May 23, 24, 1942 
Annual meeting, Idaho Credit 
Union League, Lewiston 
June 6, 7, 1942 
Annual meeting, Montana Credit 
Union League 
June 12, 13, 1942 
Annual meeting, Washington Fil- 


ene League, Commercial Hotel, 
Yakima 








THE CUNA 
SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


was organized in 1936. During its first six years il 
has distributed to credit unions throughout the 
United States forms of a total value of $604,734.56. 
It has paid dividends to member Leagues of $15,- 
538.34. Its services to the Filene Memorial netted 
more than $6,000. It has extended long credits to 
help new credit unions to get organized and oper- 
ating and has found its losses to be negligible. End- 
ing its sixth year of service, it extends to credit 
unions, to credit union members everywhere and to 
its members, the State Leagues, its gratitude for 
their continued support. It pledges itself to a con- 
tinuous and sustained effort to deserve your loyal 
support. We now carry over 300 items, including 
forms State and Federal, Regulation W_ forms, 
small change banks, credit union office containers, 
Victory lapel buttons, posters for advertising dis- 
play in great variety and many other items designed 
to make for more and better credit unions. Enter- 
ing the war period we realize that we shall have 
many new personnel and operating problems. Be- 
vause we are all of one mind—that the great objective 
of the United States of America is now to win the 
war—we appreciate that you will share our prob- 
lems sympathetically. Finally—the one best in- 
vestment now in all the world, open to young and 
old and rich and poor, each to the maximum of his 
capacity, is 


UNITED STATES DEFENSE BoNDS AND STAMPS 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


Madison Wisconsin 
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